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THE WAR AND THE 
OVERSEA CHURCH 


By THE EDITOR 


DITORIAL comment on a rapidly changing situation 

is never easy in a quarterly magazine. As the war 
develops, the pace and range of events, together 
with the difficulty of getting news from far places, are 
formidable deterrents to the editorial pen. 

But at the suggestion of my friends and advisers, I here 
attempt a kind of survey article which will bring to the 
- notice of readers one book which has already been reviewed 
in this magazine, namely Dr. Walter Freytag’s Spiritual 
_ Revolution in the East, and three others which ate new: Bridge 
Builders, the world-wide Church in War Time, A Unified 

- Statement, by J. McCleod Campbell ; As Through Fire, 8.P.G. 
and the World Church, by H. P. Thompson; and Danger : 
Opportunity, the C.M.S. Review of the year 1941-42. 


Japan’s entry into the war has meant the overrunning 
and devastation of vast territories which were promising 
fields of the Church’s oversea work, the Philippines, Borneo, 
the Dutch East Indies, New Guinea, New Britain, Malaya, 
and Burma. India and Ceylon are threatened, and whole 


gy provinces of China have been occupied. The Nippon Sei 


Ko Kwei has declared its independence of foreign aid, and 
foreign workers of all missions have been asked to leave 
Japan and Corea. 

We do well to remember that other churches and other 
western powers besides the British are involved in the 
debacle, notably the Dutch and the Americans. 

We ate trying to adjust our minds to these stunning 
blows, and ask ourselves, How will the work of the last 


 bundred years stand the test ? What lessons can we learn? 


What are the opportunities latent in the danger ? 

First, we must recognize that Japanese aggression has 
only hastened and brought to a head a situation which has 
been developing for many years, at least since the Japanese 
victory in the Russo-Japanese war, indeed long before that. 


It was before the outbreak of the present conflict that 


Dr. Kraemer wrote: 


Probably there is no fact more fraught with consequences 
for the shaping of the future of humanity than the passing 
of the European world hegemony.... The western 
hegemony in the affairs of the world belongs to the past. 
The East, which not very long ago played only a passive 
or negligible réle in the determination of world history, 
has become now a factor as influential as the West.* 


The East is in a state of most painful transition, at once a 
fascinated and repelled by the impact of the West. With the — 
break up of the old customary ways, the unity of life has — 


been disrupted. 


People from all these countries have said to me, “I have _ 
two lives”; and they do not mean only that they wear 


European dress while engaged in their profession and native 


dress when in their own homes, but that there are two © 
spheres in their lives. As a physicist admitted to me, one 


sphere is his laboratory and the other is his home, where he 
is purely Indian. In his profession he is well versed in the 


science of astronomy ; yet when an eclipse of the moon takes — 
place, and the native idea is that the moon can only be 
delivered from the embrace of the snake of heaven if a great 


noise is made, he joins vigorously in making the noise.t 


As an instance of the excitement and disappointment created — 


by Western gadgets, Dr. Freytag mentions : 


¢ 


The automobile which a chief had purchased in a mountain — 


village and which we saw rotting, and hardly used.... 


the sewing machines, clocks, bicycles, and other apparatus — 
which are falling to pieces everywhere in the villages because — 
the once happy owner does not know how to use them.t 


In their desperate need of a new foundation for their life 


to replace what has been knocked from under them by 


Western influence, the Eastern peoples are trying to revive 


their traditional religions “partly in reaction to Western 


culture, partly in alliance with national sentiment.’] 


* The Christian Message in a non-Christian World, p. 21. 
+ Spiritual Revolution in the East, p. 170. 

t Ibid, p. 158. 

4] Bridge Builders, p. 100 (see whole chapter). 
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But this attempt at reinvigoration is not the fruit of 
- genuine faith, conviction, and decision, but rather a means 
_ to avoid facing the truth. It is a defensive rather than a 
_ cteative move, unable to provide the power for the genera- 
__ tion of new life. It is in fact the handmaid of a nationalism 
_ which is often disappointingly negative—witness the Javanese 
nationalist who, when pressed about a remark he had made 
about Indonesia’s mission to the world, answered, “ Do 
you think I believe in Indonesia? That is only a figment 
of the imagination without any teal substance. But the 
_ people need such falsehoods, otherwise they would never 
_ bestir themselves.’’* 


‘More positively this nationalism may be totalitarian in 


character, tending to deify the country or its leaders, as in 
the temple to Mother India at Benares or the State-Shinto 
_ shtines of Japan. 
_ The next fact to be noted is that this malaise among 
Eastern peoples is being exploited by the Japanese with 
vigour, cleverness, and success. Never was such favourable 
soil for fifth column activities. Spreading their agents 
- among ignorant and restless peoples, already suspicious of 
the white man, they claim, with great show of plausibility, 
to be deliverers from Western domination, apostles of 
Oriental revival, and heralds of a new order for the East. 


The result is that in addition to the effects that any wide-~ 


_ spread war might have on groups of young churches, such 
as the severance of daughter churches from their mother 
Church, the decrease in the number of available missionaries 


owing to the prior claims of war service, the rise in prices 


in this or that country, the moral shock and deterioration 
which war inevitably brings in its train, the healthy shake-up 
to old social and denominational prejudices given by troop- 
movements, evacuation, and migration, this war is providing 
the most searching test of a century of Christian work in 
the East. 

If any man buildeth on the foundation gold, silver, costly 
stones, wood, hay, stubble ; each man’s work shall be made 
manifest: for the day shall declare it, because it is revealed 
in fire, and the fire itself shall prove each man’s work of 
what sort it is——1 Corinthians iil, 13-14. 

_ The weaknesses are obvious enough. 
Shh p18: 


t As Through Five, pp. 13-15, 45; Bridge Builders, pp. 30-31, 38-41 ; 
Gilbert Baker, in East and West Review, July, 1940. 
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1. The first is simply that the work has not been well 
enough supported. The last published words of Bish 
Boutflower, referring to our work in Japan, remind us o 
this : ; : =. 
We British can hardly complain that we are disappointed 
after what we have spent in money and man power to leaven 
or Christianize the character of Japan. eat) 


Canon Campbell warns us of the danger of complacency 
on our part in face of the magnificent efforts of the younger 
churches in self-support : = j 


- There are those who point to all that is being achieved 
in self-support and say, “‘ God is bringing good out of evil.” — 
When the evil is unavoidable and good emerges, thanksgiving _ 
is appropriate. Where the evil might and ought to have 
been avoided thanksgiving is hypocritical. Sacrifice over- 
seas should evoke more not less sacrifice at home.* : 


2. The work would stand better if it had been mote 
broadly based on the life and witness of the ordinary 
Westerner, the soldier, the sailor, the diplomat, the civil 
servant, the business man, the traveller. — 

There have been shining examples of Christian witness in _ 
all the walks of life, yet we must admit that the Christian 
witness of our race in eastern lands has been too often and _ 
too much in two compattments, in one a body of pro- — 
fessional missionaries, in the other a community jealously | 
maintaining the forms and ways of worship to which they 
were accustomed at home with little or no sense of missionary 
obligation. ae 

3. Imperialism is a word of elusive meaning, and this is 
not the occasion on which to discuss its several definitions. 
But, however we describe it, it is a fact that Western 
Christians have often remained longer in a dominating ‘ 


true interests of those churches justify or demand. 

4. At Tambaram the representatives of the younger churches _ 
made a declaration in the following terms : 3 
_ The divisions of Christendom are seen in their worst 
light in the mission field. There is disgraceful competition, 


wasteful overlapping, and groups and individuals are turned 
away from the Church because of the divisions within. 


* Bridge Builders, p. 113, 


% 
= 
position in the leadership of younger churches than the : 


S 


@ 
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Disunion is both a stumbling block to the faithful and a 
- mockery to those without. . . . We therefore appeal, with 
_ all the fervour we possess, to the missionary societies and 
s nd the responsible authorities of the older churches, 
this matter seriously to heart, to labour with the 
es in the mission field to achieve this union, to 

port and encourage us in all our efforts to put an end 
to the scandalous effects of our divisions, and to lead us in 
the path of union... .* 


These ate strong words warning us of “ the great dangers 


we are in by our unhappy divisions.” 

_ What is to be said of the other side of the picture >? Surely 
that there are excellences in the work for which we ascribe 
praise and glory to God, precious metal which will stand 
the test of ordeal by fire. 

1. The power of the Gospel to transform life is proved 
over and over again in the most diverse environments. 


A few years ago a native Christian leader put into the 


foundation-stone of a new chutch a document which con- 
tained these words: 


Let those who have grown up in the Gospel listen here to 
the acts of God! In earlier ages we were not as we are 
to-day. A great wickedness utterly enveloped us. We 
lived together in great enmity. ... When the Lord sent 
us His servants, hunger, fear, and war were our rulers... . 
Three came to us from the North. . . . And since then we 
have had here, in the brightness of the light of God, a great 
wotk, a good road, and secure sleep. Behold it! I am 
Gawanba.t 


2. A pagan could say of the early Christians that when 
one group of Christians hears of another in need they become 
incredibly alert, and no expense is grudged. 

That is gloriously true to-day: true of our American 
sister Churcht and of scores of oversea dioceses which have 
rallied to relieve the burden and sufferings of the mother 


Chutch.§ 


* Tambaram Series, Vol. IV, p. 402; see also Bridge Builders, 
Chapters IX and X; As Through Fire, pp. 9-10; Then and Now, 
Chapters III and IX; and Dr. Broomfield’s Revelation and Reunion. 

1 S.RE., pp. 23-24. 

t See Our American Partners, by J. McCleod Campbell. 

{| Bridge Builders, Chapter V; As Through Fire, pp. 16-18; Danger: 


Opportunity, pp. 32-33. 
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3. A young Batak editor said: ‘ Christianity’s message 


of the equality of all men before God . . . has freed us from 


an oppressive inferiority complex and given us the power 
as a nation of rising to higher things.” 

The East is being liberated by learning respect for law ; 
men of humble origin are taught to use their talents in the 


setvice of God and their country; wherever the Gospel 


message takes hold women are raised to their rightful place 
in society. 
Indigenous leadership is being created both in the Church 


and in civil and national life.* Through the influence of 


Christian training, education, and healing, nations and churches 


ate in the making} and these churches are learning to be 


missionary instruments in the hand of God. 


4. Above all there grows the vision of the Church Uni-— 


versal. Our survey may fittingly end with the words of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in his Enthronement Sermon : 


As though in preparation for such a time as this, God 
has been building up a Christian fellowship which now extends 
into almost every nation, and binds citizens of them all 
together in true unity and mutual love. No human agency 
has planned this. It is the result of the great missionary 
enterprise of the last hundred and fifty years. Neither the 
missionaries nat those who sent them out were aiming at 
the creation of a world-wide fellowship interpenetrating 
the nations, bridging the gulfs between them, and supplying 
the promise of a check to their rivalries. The aim for 
neatly the whole period was to preach the Gospel to as many 
individuals as could. be reached so that those who were 
won to discipleship should be put in the way of eternal 
salvation. Almost incidentally the great world-fellowship 
has arisen from that enterprise. But it has arisen: it is 
the great new fact of our time. 


* Bridge Builders, Chapters II and III; Danger: Opportunity, pp. 8, 


oy 
} Bridge Builders, Chapter VI and p. 37; As Through Five, Chapter I. 


“ANGLICAN COMMUNION 
AND THE FAR EASTERN 
STRUGGLE 


By GILBERT BAKER* 


HE devastating Japanese successes since the extension 
of the Far Eastern struggle last December have meant 
a very severe blow to the whole Church. Ten of 
out Anglican dioceses have already been seriously affectedt ; 
in some the bishops have been interned, and in others whole 
‘dioceses have passed out of friendly hands. News is scarce, 
and this article is not meant to be a news-letter; but since 
some of what follows is perhaps new to friends in England, 
_it may be well to rehearse the condition of the Church in 
the Far East, as it appears to us in South-West China. 
The Japanese declaration of war meant that at once the 
bishops of five Chinese dioceses were detained. Of the 
two English bishops in North China we have no news. 
The three American bishops of Shanghai, Anking, and 
-Hankow have been interned on their own mission com- 
pounds. In Shanghai we hear that St. John’s University, © 
whose chapel is the pro-Cathedral of the diocese, is allowed 
to continue work, and has a large enrolment of students. 
The diocese of Anking consists. of both occupied and 
unoccupied territory, and the Bishop has been able to 
communicate with the Assistant Bishop, the Rev. Robin 
Chen, who is in Free China; and it appears that in the city 
_of Anking, which is in Japanese hands, the Bishop and his 
American colleagues are safe and are allowed to do a limited 
amount of work. From Hankow letters have come from the 
Bishop’s secretary (probably smuggled out by Chinese friends 
and posted in Free China), to report much the same 


* The Rev. J. G. H. Baker is a priest of the diocese of Hong Kong, 

+ North China, Shantung, Shanghai, Anking, Hankow, Hong Kong, 
Philippines, Singapore, Labuan and Sarawak, and Rangoon, The dioceses 
of Melanesia and Polynesia must also be affected, 
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conditions—American missionaries detained in their homes _ 
and only allowed to go out for short periods with a military _ 
pass, and no meetings of any kind to be held. But all are 2 
safe, and all have been quite overwhelmed with the kindness — 
and sympathy of Chinese Christian friends. rs 
In Hong Kong, which was the Cathedral centre of our — 
South China Diocese, it is likely that restrictions upon — 
foreigners are more severe, since the Colony was defended © 
to the last; but this may mean a corresponding relaxation — 
in the Japanese attitude towards the Chinese residents. — 
For it is usually the Japanese policy to pose as deliverets — 
from British and American domination. Thus although ~ 
our Bishop, the Rt. Rev. R. O. Hall, is in England, it is possible 
that the Assistant Bishop, the Rt. Rev. S. T. Mok, and his — 
Chinese clergy are able to carry on some work—assuming — 
they survived the conflict. About a month ago the British ~ 
Naval unit which escaped so dramatically just after the © 
sutrender of Hong Kong on Christmas Day, passed through ~ 
Kunming, and were able to tell us some details of the — 
fighting up to that time; and gradually Chinese will be — 
coming out, owing to the economic situation, and we have — 
already heard occasional news of Christian friends who are — 
still there. But it remains true that our only link with the © 
Church there and the Pacific as a whole—but a strong link — 
—is intercession. a 
In the Philippines the Episcopal Cathedral is in Manila, — 
but a large proportion of the Church’s missionary work 
is in the mountains of Northern Luzon among the Igorot — 
tribes. I visited this district a few years ago and was much | 
impressed by the way in which the Church’s life—expressed — 


in a colourful and Catholic form—seemed to be ingrained 


into this simple tribal society. But there are so fat only very 
few native clergy; so the question is, how firmly can the 
Faith be held if the Americans have to go? The Bishop, 
the Rt. Rev. N. T. Binsted, was formerly in chatge of a 
diocese in Japan, and this may or may not stand him and 
the Church in good stead with the invaders. It is especially — 
tragic that the Pacific War should have blown up just at the — 
time when the churches of the Anglican Communion in 
this area were being drawn closer together by common 
family ties. Yet those of us who were in Hong Kong last — 
summer will always be thankful to have attended the 
Consecration service at which John Leonard Wilson, Dean 
of Hong Kong, was made Bishop of Singapore, when 


‘ 
1 a 
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Bishop Binsted, an American, presided, with an English and 
two Chinese bishops assisting. ; ee 

A few weeks later, on our way tound to Rangoon, my 
wife and I went to Holy Communion in St. Andrew’s 
_ Cathedral, Singapore, and were vety much struck by the 
genuinely inter-racial fellowship of the large congtegation. 
_ The building might be imitation Gothic, but the altar-rail was 
something beyond barriers of East and West. Besides 
_ meeting with the new Bishop and his family again, I was 
also glad to greet a Chinese priest who had been ordained 
deacon with me some years before in Canton and is now 
_ working among the Chinese in Singapore. Or is he not ? 
Will the Japanese allow the Chinese churches in Malaya 
to continue work? ‘There is a haunting uncertainty about . 
_ these times, but one thing seems clear about all these 
_ threatened dioceses—the more indigenous clergy there are, 
_ the better chance the Church will have of undisturbed work 
—no, we will not say of survival, for the Church will survive, 
even if only in private families, or in refugee or internment 
camps, or in little exiled groups and migrant congregations. 
- Anyone who has seen the tenacity of Chinese Christians in 
the terrific upheaval of their country will believe that, even 
if he did not have enough faith in the Holy Ghost before. 
_ The same fusion of races may be noticed when you go to 
church in Rangoon. It is, of course, the most international 
city in Burma; but both there and in the country districts 
you get the definite impression that the Church is not only 
something introduced from abroad, but that there is a solid 
cote of real Christian faith which may stand the test of 
invasion. We went down to a little $.P.G. mission station 
on the Irrawaddy delta and joined in worship with some of 
the country priests ; we could not understand what they said, 
but we learnt a little about the Church in that quiet jungle 
country, and something of the difficulties of rural life. Again, 
the question is—can they stand the test? And the answer 
may well be that in religion as well as in politics we must 
- not presume upon our British supremacy. From all accounts 
the Karen people in Burma form a very solid and faithful 
block of Christian witness, largely due to the pioneering 
wotk of the American Baptists from Judson’s time, but in 
which our Church has also played her part. Burmese 
Christians are fewer, and for them particularly the problem 
_ is whether they can have a faith which is sufficiently catholic 
- to transcend their prejudices against British, Indians, Japanese, 
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ot any other race which seems to them to be threatenin 
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their national life. oy 
The Bishop of Rangoon, the Rt. Rev. G. A. West, had a 
bad motor accident last year and had to go to America to — 
recuperate. Consequently, when the Church of Burma needed _ 
episcopal help in confirmations and the consecration of new 
churches, they turned to China; and the Rt. Rev. Andrew | 
Tsu, Assistant Bishop of our diocese here, who is in charge — 
of the Church’s work in Yunnan and Kweichow Provinces, — 
paid a visit to Burma just before the Pacific war broke out. — 
It is significant, therefore, that not only in China, but beyond 


its borders, the presence and work of the Chinese bishops 


is of vital importance for the continuance and development _ 
of the Church’s life. 

Even so, we cannot escape the conclusion that the Anglican — 
Communion is at the moment largely a British and American — 
organization. I am looking at my map of the world which — 
marks the Anglican dioceses, red for British supported areas, _ 
and blue for American, with a few patches of grey denoting — 
support from Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the British — 
West Indies. And the only dioceses which receive no support — 
from Anglo-American sources are Shensi, the missionary — 
diocese of the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui (Church in © 
China) and, now, the Nippon Sei Kokwei (Church in Japan)! 
This fact raises more important questions. Does the © 
Anglican Communion depend upon an Anglo-American 
victory in this war? There is no question of the advantage © 
to missionary work in the last century and a half which has — 
come from this predominance ; but, just as the Early Church 
enjoyed the protection of the Roman Empire for a while | 
only, we need to have a faith which will stand in the event — 
of persecution, and a new Augustine to give us a modern 
version of the “City of God.” For whatever happens in 
this struggle, it is clear that the old easy-going imperialism 
of the west is going to be modified, if not drastically altered. 
We have heard a good deal about the relation of the Church 
to the compact totalitarian state; but the Pacific world is 
not otganized in that way, and if there is to be any alternative — 
to the Japanese type of imperialism, the leaders of both Church 
and State in England and America—and China—need to 
think out afresh what it is, and what part the Christian 
Church in these parts should play in it. For instance, a 
mete return to the status quo ante will not solve any problems 
in Hong Kong, Malaya, or Burma. 
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_ When the history of the period between the two wars 
_ comes to be written, it may be found that the British did 
a fine piece of work when they began to change the British 
_ Empire into the British Commonwealth of Nations. The 
_ Statute of Westminster brought England and the Dominions 

into a new family relationship ; but unfortunately this states- 
_manship has not extended to India, Burma, the African 


» dependencies, and the Crown Colonies; and as these areas 


include the greatest mixture of races, it meant that the greater 
task had not been worked out when the second World 
War broke, and it means that the area in which the Anglican 
Church has most of its missionary work is in a state of 
- flux, if not of acute danger. It also means that our Church 
as a whole has not worked out its Christian philosophy in 
telation to these very diverse peoples and their political 
status. A word of prophecy is needed which will go beyond 
_ the ecumenical aspirations of the Madras Conference, a word 
which may show God’s judgment on imperialist nations 
‘wrought not through peaceful change but in conflict. 
After the bombing of Canton three years ago I received 
a letter from a leading English Christian who wrote that 
he had always thought one of the most important tasks of 
our century was the evangelization of Japan. Events show 
that he was tight. There is naturally a good deal of appre- 
hension about our separated Christian brethren in Japan. 
Last Summer, on the Pacific, I met some of the leaders of 
the new Japanese Union Church, and although their earnest 
desire for fellowship with American Christians was apparent, 
and I treasure the memory of common worship with them, 
yet there is no doubt that they are heading in the dangerous 
direction of a nationalist cult. The Nippon Sei Kokwei 
has not joined the new union, but it is well known that 
some of the Japanese bishops are just as nationalist-minded 
as Bishop Abe and his colleagues in the Union Church. 
- What then is the future of our Church in Japan ? Is it possible 
to maintain the integrity of the Faith in a totalitarian state, 
particularly when Christians themselves, who have long 
resented western leadership in the Church, see in the present 
war a chance to liberate their religion as well as their country 
from foreign ‘“‘ menace.” 
A disturbing feature of the Japanese expansion is that 


the Japanese Church may continue its practice of sending , 


missionaries to the occupied areas, who will be in effect little 
more than camp-followers of the “New Order.” But— 


ee 


but have we not done the same in India? Have we noi 
used the same arguments that the Japanese now use, thi 
Christianity may modify and conciliate what imperia 
government cannot win over? It is admittedly no tru 
parallel, any more than a comparison between the Christian — 
Empire of the Conquistadors and the British Empire would — 
be a fair one. But perhaps we need not despair. Two yeats 
ago I sat and talked with a Japanese priest in his study at 
St. Michael’s Church, Kobe. He told me he had been sent — 
to North China to see what work could be done in the — 
occupied areas; he returned with a cleat message that any- 
thing that was done should be done directly under the Bishop — 
of the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui diocese of North China 
—for he had studied at Kelham and had a teally catholic 
vision of the Church. He is now Bishop Yashiro of Kobe. — 

The challenge, then, is as much to our Faith as to that 
of the Japanese. The question for us all is, can we trust 
in the guidance of the Holy Spirit in the enclosed totalitarian 
empites ? Can we believe that the power of the Spirit was — 
completely absent in the old Spanish Empire? Or has — 
been in the Church “ Establishment” in India? If we — 
believe in the grace of orders and in the episcopacy, we must — 
have faith to believe that God will not leave Himself without _ 
witness, even if He has to do without missionary societies — 
for the duration. z 

But though we may thank God for the priestly function © 
of the Church, carried on by people of so many races, yet 
the prophetic voice of the Church is more than ever needed 
in Asia to-day. It may come through the peoples of India 
and China coming together and encouraging each other to 
stand for freedom; it may be heard through the friendship 
between a young English Red Cross worker and his Chinese 
colleague as they drive a lorry along the Burma Road; it 
may be spoken by an Indian Christian at a student con- 
ference ; and many may listen to it in the exile of a prison 
camp. It is a searching time for the whole Church. Where 
are the roots of our Faith? Can we survive in isolation 2? 
Can we survive without domination ? Can the Church sut- 
vive and expand without machinery and finance from the 
West? Can we be forgiven for the mess we have made? 
And above all can we trust in God ? 


THE CEYLON LITURGY 


By M. R. CARPENTER-GARNIER* 


ORIGIN 


N September, 1927, at the opening of the forty-second 
annual session of the Synod of the Diocese of Colombo, 
a petition was presented to the Bishop by the senior 


Sinhalese priest on behalf of the large majority of the 
_Ceylonese clergy. The terms of the petition were as follows: © 


We, the undersigned priests who minister to the. Sinhalese- 
speaking and Tamil-speaking congregations in the Diocese of 
Colombo, fee! that the ideal we ought to aim at should be the 
use of a book of services calculated to meet the conditions and 
needs of the people of this country. As a first step towards this 
great end we would desire that a service of Holy Communion 
should be drawn up, based on the Anglican office, for permissive 


- and experimental use. We therefore pray your Lordship will | 


be pleased to appoint a Committee for the purpose of pre- 
parting a form of service of Holy Communion with rubrical 
directions for celebration which shall receive your approval 
and be sanctioned by your Lordship for permissive and experi- 
mental use in this Diocese, 


Before the end of the year the first step was taken in 


’ response to this petition, and the Ceylon Liturgy Committee 


was formed. It consisted of seven members, soon to be 


- increased to nine, all of them Ceylonese priests, all engaged 


in parochial or mission work, and most of them holding 


degrees of English Universities. The Committee met as a 


tule once in two months, every meeting being preceded by 
prayer and the celebration of the Eucharist. The first twelve 


meetings were exclusively devoted to the study and discussion 


of liturgies and liturgical subjects, and until the groundwork 
had thus been carefully explored no attempt was made towards 


actual compilation. 


On several occasions that the committee met different 


: liturgies of the Anglican Communion, not authorized in the 
_ Diocese, were celebrated, with the Bishop’s approval, in 


* The Rt. Rev. M. R. Carpenter-Garnier was Bishop of Colombo, 1924-38. 
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private before the members. It was after such preliminaries 
that the consttuctive work was begun. Ten meeting were 
devoted to the actual drafting of the Liturgy ; sub-committees — 
appointed to deal with special points met on various occasions, 
while a regular correspondence was maintained by the 
secretary with liturgical experts in the British Isles. = © 

In 1931 the first draft of the Liturgy appeared. ae 

In presenting the report which closed this period of their 
labours, the committee, after explaining that they had taken 
the Anglican Liturgy as the basis of their work, thus sum-_ 
marized their efforts : 


We have introduced no feature into the proposed Liturgy 
for which we cannot find any precedent either in Western » 
ot Eastern Liturgies. We have freely borrowed from both — 
Western and Eastern sources, as it is our belief that no Liturgy 
ptepared at the present day can be considered satisfactory 
which aims at being solely Western or Eastern in character, 
... We feel we can say of our proposed Liturgy: This is” 
the form of service we should like to see in regular use in the 
Church of Ceylon, being confident that such a service, eclectic, 
comprehensive, and doctrinally sound, will provide for our 
people both the necessary grounding in principles of the Faith 
and a wholesome training in thoughtful and reverent worship. 


It was this year, 1931, that the Bishop of Calcutta, Dr. Foss 
Westcott, as Metropolitan of the self-governing* Province of 
the Church of India, Burma, and Ceylon, came to hold his 
Visitation of the Diocese of Colombo. A conference was 
arranged between the Liturgy Committee, the Bishop, and 
the Metropolitan, on the steps which should next be taken, 
and on the advice of the Metropolitan it was decided that 
the proposed Liturgy should be referred to the Consultative 
Body of the Lambeth Conference for its opinion. It is known 
that amongst other authorities consulted in England, in conseé- 
quence of this reference, was the late Dr. Frere, whose 
favourable opinion and careful criticisms were deeply valued. 
Meanwhile the secretary of the Committee (the late Rev. J. P. 
Wirasinha, a Bachelor of Divinity of London University, whose 
labours on behalf of the Liturgy from first to last cannot be 
too highly commended) took the opportunity of submitting 
the draft Liturgy to a number of other authorities in England 
and elsewhere, with the result that in the course of the year 
many valuable and illuminating opinions were collected. 


* The Constitution, Canons, and Rules of the self-governing Province 
came into operation on March Ist, 1930. ; 
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The total effect of these opinions was wholly encouraging ; 
many useful suggestions were received ; discerning criticisms 
_ pointed to improvements in various details, while adverse 
_ Criticisms were few and far between. The considerable body 
» of expert advice which had thus been collected was carefully 
_ examined and collated, and after further study and con- 
sideration, the Liturgy began to take its final form. <A 
further draft was issued in 1932, and the next step could 
_ then be taken. This was to bring the Liturgy before the 
duly constituted ecclesiastical bodies of the Diocese, with 
a view to the presentation of a petition to the Episcopal 
Synod of the Province. On the inauguration of the new 
" provincial Constitution in 1930, the legislative and consultative 
_assembly of the Diocese of Colombo, which since the dis- 
_ establishment of the Church of England in Ceylon in 1885 
had been known as the “ Diocesan Synod,” accepted as its 
new title the “ Diocesan Council,” in common with other 
‘similar diocesan assemblies within the Province. At the 
“same time, the Bishop took advantage of the provisions of 
_ the Constitution to call into being the Sacred Synod of his 
_ Presbyters, to give him advice according to his need on 
_ matters of Faith, Order, and Discipline. Every effort had 
_ been made meanwhile to bring the new Liturgy to the notice 
of the whole Diocese and to help both clergy and laity to 
_ become well acquainted with it. The Synod and the Council 
met in September, and the matter of the Liturgy was intro- 
_ duced in identical terms in each assembly in the form of a 
petition to the Episcopal Synod to give sanction for 
experimental use. In the Synod seventy-six priests advised 
the Bishop that the petition should go forward, and only five 
‘were opposed to it. In the Council, which consists of all 
the clergy and representatives of the laity, the motion was 
_cattied by 125 votes to 25. Those who spoke in opposition 
to the motion pleaded only that longer time should be taken 
for general study of the matter; those in favour of it urged 
that the most practical form of study was to have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the Liturgy in action under the ample 
safeguards which were provided in the Constitution for pre- 
serving the rights and considering the spiritual needs of the 
-congtegations. In 1933 in Calcutta the Bishop presented the 
petition to the Episcopal Synod, and asked that experimental 
‘use, provided for within the Canons and Rules of the 
Province, might be sanctioned. After careful examination 
of the Liturgy, in the course of which formal approval was 
: B 
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given to it and certain amendments of a minor kind were made, — 
the Synod granted this permission, and the Bishop issued — 
to all the clergy in the Diocese the terms on which the Liturgy _ 
was authorized for use. ‘The members of the Church of — 
Ceylon as a whole proved that they were as conservative as 
most Church members in any part of the world in matters — 
affecting forms of worship, and there was no marked move- _ 
ment towards the adoption of the Liturgy for exclusive use. — 
But certain congregations, mostly Sinhalese, adopted it at — 
once for regular use, others for occasional use, and those 
who became accustomed to it very soon became attached to ~ 
it and appreciative of its devotional value. During the ~ 
experimental period the Bishop gave occasional reports to — 
the Episcopal Synod as to progress, while in Ceylon the — 
Committee of the Ceylon Liturgy Association continued to — 
study and consider points where some further amendments — 
would be beneficial. These final amendments were gathered — 
together in the course of five years of experimental use, and — 
in 1938 the Bishop sought and obtained from the Episcopal ? 
Synod, sitting with assessors, its recognition that the experi- 
ment had been justified, and its sanction that the Liturgy © 
might be authorized as an alternative rite in the Province 
under the special provisions made in the Canons and Rules — 
for such cases. 
The whole process, from the first inception to the final 


authorization, has been described in considerable detail to 
illustrate the care that is taken in the Church in all matters — 
relating to the worship of God, and to show the various | 
steps leading up to the authorization of a new rite in a self 


governing Province of the Anglican Communion. It © 
should be noted that from first to last the compilation of — 


the Liturgy was entirely in the hands of Ceylonese clergy, — 


and that at no time did any European priest serve on the — 
committee. The Bishop himself was not consulted about the — 
details of the Liturgy until the first draft was issued, although _ 


he was throughout kept in touch with the Committee’s — 
labours. 


CHARACTERISTICS 


The order of the Liturgy follows in the main the Prayer — 
Book revision of 1927, but another pattern which the com-— 
pilers had in mind was the Liturgy of St. James, rendered — 
familiar in Southern India on account of its influence upon 4 


the non-Roman episcopal churches of the Malabar Coast. 4 
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_ This noble Liturgy has set its mark upon the Ceylon Liturgy, 
notably in the Prayer of Consecration, and it is this blending 


- of East and West which Dr. W. K. Lowther Clarke noticed 
and praised in his article on the Ceylon Liturgy in Theology 


(February, 1933), when he described the resulting rite as 
“very beautiful and workmanlike.” A feature of the Liturgy 
_ is the part assigned to the Deacon in bidding to prayer and 
calling to worship, a feature reminiscent of the Eastern 
ptactice. There are clear divisions in the order of the service 
which make it easy to follow, viz. the Introduction, the Ministry 
of the Word, the Offertory, the Consecration, the Communion, 
the Thanksgiving. A note upon each of these divisions will 
give an idea of the general line which the Liturgy 
follows. 

1. Provision is made for a preparatory Devotion consisting 
of the forty-third Psalm, which may be said either in the 
sacristy or at the foot of the altar immediately before the 


-. Introduction. The Introduction consists of the Collect for 


Purity and the Confession and Absolution as appointed in 
the Order for Compline in the 1928 Prayer Book. Then 
follows the nine-fold Kyrie. Before the collect “‘ the Gloria 
in Exxcelsis may be said ot sung” on “‘ Sundays (except in 
Advent and on the Sundays from Septuagesima to Palm 
Sunday inclusive) and other Greater Feasts.” On such 
occasions, if it is omitted here, it must be used before the 
Blessing. 

2. The Creed, which is to be said or sung on Sundays 
and other Greater Feasts, is introduced by the Deacon first 
saying, “‘ Let us make profession of our Christian belief.” 

3. The section of the Offertory is opened by the Priest 
turning to the people and saying, “ Beloved, let us love 
- one another: for love is of God.” This represents the Kiss 
~ of Peace in the Eastern Rites. The Prayer for the Church, 
modelled on that of 1928, has been divided up so as to form ~ 
a Litany, and, except for the offering of the alms and oblations, 
is led by the Deacon, standing, the people responding, “ Hear 
us, we beseech Thee.” At its close the Priest says the prayer, 

“ Almighty God, the fountain of all wisdom, etc.”’ : 

4. The Sursum Corda and the Sanctus lead at once to 
the Prayer of Consecration, which opens as follows: “‘ Holy 
in truth art Thou, Father Almighty, Eternal King, and in 
Thine every gift and work Thou dost reveal Thy holiness 
unto men. Holy is Thine only-begotten Son, our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, through whom Thou didst frame the worlds : 
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things, yea, the deep things of Thee, O God.” ‘The tecita- 
tion of the Institution of the Eucharist is followed by the 


Prayer of Oblation, in which commemoration is made of the 
Passion, Death, Resurrection, Ascension, and SessioninGlory 


and holy is Thine ever-blessed Spirit, who searcheth out all s 


i 
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of our Blessed Lord as we look for “‘ His coming again.” 


The Epiclesis, or prayer for the action of the Holy Spirit, 


is made with the words: ‘“‘ We beseech Thee ...to send 


Thy Holy Spirit upon us and upon these Thy gifts, that they, 


being blessed and hallowed by His life-giving power, may 
be unto us the Body and Blood of Thy most dearly beloved 


Son... .” The Lord’s Prayer is followed by “The peace 


of the Lord be alway with you,” “‘ And with thy spirit,” 


and “‘ Hosanna in the highest. Blessed is He that cometh ~ 


in the name of the Lord. Hosanna in the highest.” 


“ Then,” directs a rubric, “shall silence be kept for a — 


space.” 

= The Prayer of Humble Access is next said, after which 
the Agnus Dei. The Priest, after he has himself received 
the Communion, invites the communicants: ‘“‘ Draw near 
with faith, and take this Holy Sacrament to your comfort.” 
The words of Administration are “‘ The Body of Christ, the 
Bread of Life”: “ The Blood of Christ, the Chalice of Life.” 
It is permissible, however, for the Priest at his discretion 


to substitute for these words those of the Book of Common — 


Prayer, or as permitted in the Prayer Book as proposed in 
1928. When all have communicated, the Ablutions are to be 
taken at this point, though alternatively this may be deferred 
until after the Blessing. : 


6. The Thanksgiving is prefaced by the Deacon saying, 


“Let us give thanks unto God, Who hath refreshed us with 
food from His heavenly Table.” If the Gloria has been said 


at the beginning of the service, the Liturgy is closed, after 


the prayers, with the Peace and Blessing. “ And the people 


being thus dismissed, the Priest and those with him in the 
sanctuary shall forthwith return to the sacristy.” 


USE 

It is four years since the writer left Ceylon and he has 
no statistics before him whereby he can assess the extent 
to which the Liturgy is now being used. But undoubtedly 


it has already gained a sure place in the worship of the Diocese. _ 


Let one illustration suffice. In a noble village church in 
the oldest-established mission in Southern Ceylon, the 
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z Liturgy for several years has been the vehicle of devout and — 
uplifting worship. The Sinhalese congregation has grown 
_ accustomed to a simple yet dignified ceremonial which has 
clearly been influenced by its oriental setting. The music has 


been supplied by Deva Sutiya Sena, whose artistic rendering 


__ of folk songs, both Eastern and Western, has charmed listeners 

in this country as well as in his own land. In composing 
the music for the Liturgy, Mr. Suriya Sena has gone to the 
_ ancient folk-tune themes of his own people, and has dedicated 
_ to the worship of God the melodies that are redolent of the 
_ atmosphere, even of the very soil, of Ceylon. The accom- 
paniment is provided not by organ or piano but by an ancient 
stringed instrument of the East, called the Tambura. The 
experience of assisting in this worship is deeply moving, 
and encourages visions of the Church of the future—One, 
Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic indeed, yet in every land the 
beloved spiritual home of her children. 


FROM PAKHOI 

Our Bishop’s letter arrived here while I was having a meeting 
with the local well-known leaders of this town discussing plans 
how to help and to finance the hospital and the church. As you 
know, when the teport of the fall of Hong Kong arrived here 
the local people were very anxious about our hospital and our 
church. To show their sympathy and kindness for us our 
leaders of the town, they themselves organized a special committee 
to raise funds to support the hospital and the church. This has 
shown how much we have gained the confidence of the local 
people and our works in the past were not in vain. 
_ The Church of Pakhoi and the other out-stations of Limchow, 
Shak-Hong, Sheung-look, Mo-Lei, and Ling-Shan are all getting 
on as usual. Although the workers only receive very little pay, 
just sufficient for their food, they are showing a very good 
spirit to face the present crisis and are getting on with their work 
happily—(Archdeacon Mo, Pakhoi, Diocese of Hong Kong.) 
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THE METHODIST 
MISSION: ITS WEST 
~ INDIAN ORIGIN 


By E. W. THOMPSON* 


- 
REQUEST has been made of me that I should give 


-a short account of the Methodist Missionary 


Society, so-called, to the readers of this REVIEW. — 


I say so-called, because it will soon appear in the course 


of this article that the British Methodist Missionary organiza- _ 


tion never has been, strictly speaking, a missionary society 
at all. It was not, and is not, like the S.P.G. or the C.MLS., 
an association of earnest Christian people within the com- 
munion of the Church, having a legal entity or corporate 
existence apatt from the Church. The oversea Mission 
of Methodism was from the first the Connexion of Methodist 


societies or the Methodist Church itself in its activity of 


evangelizing in foreign parts peoples who are not of the 
British race and are of a religion other than Christian. I 


have been asked to confine my story to the West Indian field 


and to the “classic period ”—which means that this article 


must deal with the West Indian origin of the Methodist — : 


Foreign Missions in the days of Wesley and Coke and their 
immediate successors. 

The oversea Mission did not arise among Methodists as 
the result of a process of pure reasoning—from the setting 
forth of the religion of Christ in a series of abstract proposi- 


tions which were perceived to be, of necessity, universal — 


in their application. Rather it was the natural and inevitable 
reaction of a converted man, consciously being saved by the 
redeeming love of God. The intellect had a part in this ; 
_ but feeling was even mote in evidence. The great missionary 

hymns of Charles Wesley bring this out clearly: they sound 
this note again and again. . 


Thy sovereign grace to all extends, 
Immense and unconfined ; 

From age to age it never ends; 

It reaches all mankind. 


* The Rev. E, W. Thompson is one of the secretaries of the Methodist 
Missionary Society ; formerly a missionary in India, 
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iThren shout the world its preadia is known, 
Wide as infinity ! 


So wide it never passed by one, 
Or it had passed by me. 


How shall I thank Thee for the grace 
On me and all mankind bestow’d ? 

O that my every breath were praise, 

O that my heart were filled with God! 
My heart would then with love o’erflow, 
And all my life Thy glory show. 


“The founder of Methodism and his followers often 
declared that they were no preachers of religious novelties: | 
they claimed to be recovering and setting forth truths con- 
tained in the Articles and Homilies of the Church of England 
—-the doctrine of the Catholic Church—and the claim is gener- 
ally allowed to-day. Some one has put the fundamental 
- and characteristic Methodist doctrines in five propositions : 
All men have sinned and need to be saved; All men can 
_be saved through Christ; All men may know that they are 
-saved; All who are saved must make known their salvation 
to other men; All who are saved must go on to perfection, 
which is to love God and man with the whole heart. It 
will be noted that every one of these propositions is a universal. 
We will not say that they form a complete apologia for Foreign 
Missions, because that term suggests the defensive, and pristine 
Methodism constituted a glorious and audacious offensive. 
In it the prayer of the Psalmist had been answered : 


Restore unto me the joy of Thy salvation... . 
Then will I teach transgressors Thy ways; and sinners 
shall be converted unto Thee. 


The religious experience which came to the Methodists 
liberated their speech, and was everywhere accompanied by 
witness; it freed them from the fear of man and enabled 
them to surmount social conventions, ridicule, and violence. 
This witness was not reserved for a few clergy: it belonged 
as much to the laity—men and women. If these things be 
true, we shall find them illustrated in the history of the West 
Indian Mission: its origin will be discovered in the ardour 
of some individual converted soul. The soul we seek is 

that of Nathaniel Gilbert, a planter of Antigua. Gilbert 
was a descendant of Sir Humphrey, the celebrated navigator, 
and himself a man of education and some wealth. For several 
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yeats he was speaker of the House of Assembly — the loc: 
parliament—of Antigua. His brother Francis had lived 
gay life and run through a fortune, but in England he m 
Wesley and the other Methodist leaders, Perronet an 
Fletcher, to the last of whom he became greatly attached. 
Nathaniel, on hearsay evidence, had formed a strong prejudice 
against the Methodists, but after reading Wesley’s Appeal — 

to Men of Reason and Religion, which his brother had sent out 
to him, his opposition was disarmed and he became desirous 
of seeing and hearing the author. There are two relevant _ 
entries in John Wesley’s Journal. The first is dated Tuesday, — 
January 17th, 1758: am 


I preached at Wandsworth. A gentleman, come from _ 
America, has again opened a door in this desolate place, — 
In the morning, I preached in Mr. Gilbert’s house. Two _ 
negro servants of his and a mulatto appear to be much ~ 
awakened. Shall not His saving health be made known to — 


all nations ? : 


The second belongs to the end of the same year. Under 
the date Wednesday, November 29th, Wesley writes : 


I rode to Wandsworth and baptized two negroes belonging — 
to Mr. Gilbert, a gentleman lately come from Antigua. One — 
of these is deeply convinced of sin, the other rejoices in God 
her Saviour, and is the first African Christian I have known. — 
But shall not Our Lord, in due time, have these heathens also _ 
for His inheritance ? 
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- The spring of Methodist Foreign Missions is here—in the 
heart of Nathaniel Gilbert and his African slave-women. 

Shortly afterwards Nathaniel Gilbert returned to Antigua. 
He carried with him his new-found experience, and he did — 
not withhold his witness. At once he began to preach in a — 
house in St. John’s, and in the drawing-room of his own — 
home on the estate, which was a few miles distant from the 
capital. His action caused something of a sensation in the — 
upper circles of the Colony. Few whites attended Gilbert’s 
services, but many slaves from his own plantation and from — 
the plantations of others heard him gladly, and a Methodist — 
society was soon formed. For fourteen years Gilbert carried — 
on his work, and then he died in 1774, 

It is reported that two African women kept the society — 
together for four years, till in 1778 another layman arrived 
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to take the lead. The time was full of disaster and anxiety, 
for England, She was at war with her own sons in the © 
American Colonies, and France had added her power to_ 
their cause. The Government needed a skilled foreman for 
_ the direction of repairs in the naval dockyard at English 
_ Harbour, Antigua, and they chose and sent out from Chatham 
_ the shipwright, John Baxter. 
What English Harbour is to-day I cannot tell—the 
Americans may have converted it into a seaplane or submarine 
base; but a few years ago it was a lovely, peaceful spot 
among the hills. The grey stone quays still lined the basins 
_ of deep pellucid sea-water, and upon them stood the old 
_ Admital’s House with its flagstaff, the warehouses for marine 
_ stores, the sail loft, and Baxter’s workshops—all silent and 
empty. But when Baxter arrived, English Harbour must 
_ have been the scene of the liveliest naval activity. Frigates 
and ships of the line put in for repairs and fitting out ; famous 
naval captains came and went—Hood and Rodney and Nelson 
himself. Baxter was a Methodist, and he lost not a day in 
- making himself known to the little society at St. John’s. 
As soon as his day’s work in the dockyard was done, he rode 
out to instruct and preach to the negroes on the plantations 
all over the island ; and on Sundays he conducted the services 
in the capital, His character and ability won for him a general 
confidence and affection, and by the time the American War 
“was over and the peace signed in 1783, he had formed a society 
with eight white and over fifteen hundred black members. 
The work had become greater than Baxter could carry on 
alone, and he appealed to England for help. 
' Wesley and his preachers, in their annual Conference of 
July, 1786, decided to set apart William Warrener for 
Antigua, and the island was placed upon the regular stations 
of the British Conference. At four o’clock on the morning 
of the 28th, Wesley, as a Presbyter of the Church of England, 
ordained Warrener as deacon and on the following day as 
elder or presbyter. Herein he believed that he was using 
an authority given him of God and following a usage of the 
ptimitive Church ; and also, since the ministry of Warrener 
was to be outside the realm of England, that he was not 
separating from the Church of England ! * 


* Wesley’s action in ordaining must be taken along with his note on 
the discussion in this same Conference about separating from the Church 
—‘* We all determined to continue therein without one dissenting voice ; 
and I doubt not this determination will stand at least till J am removed 
into a better world,” 
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‘to discuss them here, but simply to state the facts. What 
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My readers will perceive that this Methodist West Indi 2. 
Mission raises great ecclesiastical issues : it is not my purpose 


I wish to emphasize is that the Mission was not the act of 
an individual but of the whole Methodist Connexion—the 
united body of the Methodist societies of Great Britain. 
Warrener went out by the direction of and clothed with the _ 
authority of its central council, the Conference. 

In this first missionary enterprise the great leader was — 


. that fervid little Welshman, Dr. Coke. He sailed from Bristol 


with Warrener and two other men who were designated for — 
Newfoundland. It was Coke’s intention, after putting the — 
two in their stations on the mainland, to go to the West 
Indies ; but his ship was so buffeted by storms and driven 
out of her course, that the captain decided to make for the _ 
islands. On the morning of Christmas Day, very early before 
the dawn, he put in to St. John’s. Coke and his party landed 
in the darkness and met Baxter with a lantern going to his _ 
eatly Christmas service. Great was the joy on both sides! — 
This was only the beginning of Coke’s connexion with 

the West Indies. He visited the islands half-a-dozen times _ 
in the next seven years, and saw the work of the mission — 
extend from Barbados to Jamaica. After each tour he 

pleaded at home the cause of the West Indian negroes, raised — 


: large sums of money on their behalf, and contributed 3 


most generously out of his private purse. The Conference — 
recognized him as the missionary leader of the Connexion, — 
it gave to him the general superintendence of the work — 
abroad, authorized his appeals, and directed that a collection 
should be made annually in every society. For some years 
Coke carried this burden alone, but as the responsibility 
increased, the Conference appointed a committee to be 
associated with him in the administration of funds and the 
oversight of the work. 

This was the position when Coke, having seen great 
success in the West Indies, reverted to his first love—India. 
The time—two years before Waterloo—was not propitious, ~ 


and the Conference was most reluctant to embark upon a 3 


new and difficult enterprise in the distant East; but Coke’s 
teats and entreaty prevailed, and with a band of young 
missionaries he set sail once more. He was not destined to 
reach the Indian shore, for he died at sea on May 3rd, 1814. 
His zeal for India greatly outran his knowledge of Indian 
conditions ; but it was his vision of the larger field of service 
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_—of the greatness of the world’s need of Christ, which 
moved the Methodist Connexion—now, since Wesley’s death, 
_ exercising all the functions of a separate Church—to improve 
-and strengthen its missionary organization. The ageing of 
_ Dr. Coke, the call to wide and unoccupied fields, the spreading 
Missionary enthusiasm in the other churches of Great Britain, 
‘made it obvious to many among the ministers and laymen 
of Methodism that the inadequate efforts of the Conference 
must be upheld and augmented. Yorkshire, from the days 
of Wesley, has always held a number of virile, warm-hearted 
Methodists devoted to the missionary cause. On October 6th, 
1813, a great public meeting was convened in Leeds which 
established ‘‘’The Methodist Missionary Society for the 
Leeds District,” and this example was rapidly followed in 
other districts, north and south. It should be noted, however, 
that in a sense all these “ missionary societies” were private 
and unofficial groups within the Methodist Connexion, 
formed to assist the official action of the Conference. They 
‘were designated “‘ Auxiliaries,” and in the course of the 
yeats the whole of their organization has been superseded or 
taken into the regular missionary organization of the 
Methodist Church, so that to-day the Methodist Missionary 
Society is really and entirely a department of the Methodist 
-Church—the Church itself in its oversea service. The true 
centenary year of the Society was not 1913, but 1886. The 
name of “ Society”? was always a misnomer. 

Let us, however, revert to that original West Indian 
Mission. From the beginning the West Indian Mission was 
mainly a mission to negroes and coloured people. A few 
planters, merchants, and professional men were to be found 
in the Methodist congregations, but, for the most part, the 
English people—officials, planters, and others—if they attended 
divine worship at all, went to the Anglican or the Presby- 
terian Church. The first Methodist preachers were the 
friends and ministers of the slaves, as also were the Moravian, 
Baptist, and Congregational missionaries. 

It was a temporary advantage to Coke that he was a 
Doctor of Laws of Oxford University, and hete and there 
he met friends of his undergraduate days in the West Indies. 
Some of the planters gave him and the preachers he brought 
with him access to the slaves upon their estates. A few 
among these were humane and genuinely Christian men. 
Until a little while ago a church stood solitary and disused 
among the fields on the hillside in the island of Nevis. The 
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main building—walls and roof—was almost intact, and at — 
the east end the stone altar remained bare and unadorned. — 
The only monument, within ot without, was a plain marble _ 
tablet recording the virtues of Thomas Cottle, once President — 
of the island: $ 


SS aa 


To his negroes a mild and humane master, 

Ever anxious to promote their temporal benefit ; 
And proving his regard to their eternal happiness 
By the erection of this chapel for their improvement. 


ny 


There were others like Thomas Cottle, but many more 
very unlike him, who regarded their slaves as no higher 
than brute beasts and treated them as such. They suspected 
and feared any attempt to instruct their slaves, or to introduce _ 
among them the morals of a Christian community. They 
were conscious that not only Christian teaching but also — 
education of any sort was incompatible with slavery? Thus — 
the first age of the West Indian Mission was an age of suffering © 
and heroism. Down to the year of the Emancipation Act, — 
1833, the growing success of evangelism was beset by violent — 
opposition and persecution. = 

The attitude of the Methodist missionaries to slavery 
merits 2 word even in so condensed a story as this. When © 
the Abolition Committee was formed in 1787, Wesley wrote — 
to Clarkson and Granville Sharp, giving to the committee 
his blessing and promising his utmost support. In fulfil- 
ment of his word, he brought out immediately a new and 
large edition of his trenchant pamphlet, Thoughts on Slavery. 
On February 24th, 1791, he wrote to Wilberforce a letter 
of a vigour amazing in a man in the eighty-ninth year of his — 
age. Its opening words tun: 


Unless the divine power had raised you up to be as 
Athanasius contra mundum, 1 see not how you can go through 
your glorious enterprise in opposing that execrable villainy, 
which is the scandal of religion, of England, and of human 
nature. Unless God has raised you up for this very thing, 
you will be worn out by the opposition of men and devils. 


But if God be for you, who can be against you? O be not 
weaty in well doing ! 


It was Wesley’s last letter ; six days later he passed triumphant 
to his eternal reward. 


With such leadership Methodist missionaries could not ; 
be in any doubt on which side they should stand, but the — 
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‘Instructions of the Missionary Committee reminded them © 
that they were sent to preach the gospel to the poor—to 
slaves—but not to take part in social or political agitation. — 
The language of the Instructions was drawn from the Pauline 
‘Epistles: the institution of slavery was not denounced, nor 
its immediate abolition demanded, but slaves were to be taught 
_to be diligent and faithful and to abjure all violence, looking 
for their reward to their heavenly Master. Yet all the while, 
evety missionary was conscious that he was the beater of 
truths which were irreconcilably opposed to slavery and 
would ultimately destroy it. It was a position of somewhat. 
delicate balance—not always properly preserved. On one 
occasion in Jamaica some Methodist missionaries, in their 
anxiety to clear their churches of a false charge of fomenting | 
discontent and rebellion, dropped inadvertently into ex- 
‘pressions which might have been taken to justify slavery 
itself. Two of them were recalled to England by the in- 
dignant Home Committee. 

_ The planters, on the other hand, generally regarded the 
‘Missionaries as the secret agents of the Abolition Society, ~ 
_and cited them as the cause of every trouble and disturbance. 
Some of the Anglican clergy lived exclusively in the society 
of the slave-owners and were bound up with the vested 
interests of slavery. They were men of that low spirituality 
which prevailed in the eighteenth century; but even this 
was cotrupted and degraded by the West Indian environment. 
There were, of course, the noble exceptions—Ramsay of 
‘St. Kitts, Wilberforce’s helper, and the less-known Austin 
of Demerara. 

_ Persecution of the Methodists broke out almost at once 
in St. Vincent. The House of Assembly passed an Ordinance 
grotesque in its excess of illegality. It forbade preaching to 
‘the slaves, and made death the penalty of a third offence. 
In Barbados the most notable outrage occurred more than 
thirty years later. The chapel and manse in Bridgetown 
were pulled down by a mob instigated by some planters who 
had been infuriated by the preacher’s denunciation of their 
profligate living and his attempt to save young negro women 
from their lusts. The chapel was never rebuilt, but a few 
bricks in a broken wall show where it once stood. 

It was in Jamaica that the longest and most bitter battle 
‘was waged. Persecution went in spasms of savagery and 
violence, provoked by public events or the resentful antici- 
‘pation of what was about to happen. The abolition of the 
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slave trade in 1807 made one crisis; the near approach of 
the Emancipation Act in 1833 led up to the climax. Various 
repressive laws were passed by the House of Assembly, 
restricting the religious instruction of slaves to the Anglican 
clergy and forbidding the taking of contributions in money 
from slaves for any religious purpose. The magistrates refused 


to recognize the licenses granted to dissenting ministers 


-under the Toleration Act in England, or to issue licenses — 


themselves either to the missionary or to his chapel and_ 
place of worship. Though these Ordinances were repeatedly | 
quashed by the Colonial Office and the King, there was always 
delay in procuring their annulment. A municipal regulation 
of Kingston forbade the holding of any public meeting for 
persons of colour except between sunrise and sunset—the- 
negto slaves thereby being debarred from public worship. 
For seven years the principal Methodist chapel of Kingston 
was closed under this by-law of the Town Council. oe 

In 1831 a very partial and futile rising of the slaves took 
place. Many of them believed that the King had granted 
them their freedom, which was being wrongfully withheld 
by the local government. A Baptist missionary was falsely 
accused in his absence of having put about this story. The 
local militia suppressed the rising with the utmost ferocity. 
Negroes, innocent and guilty, were hanged in hundreds; 
negro men and women, whose sole crime was their Christian” 
profession or attendance at a Christian meeting, were flogged 
to the point of death. The notorious ‘“ Colonial Church 
Union ” sprang into being in this last paroxysm of perse- 
cution. It professed to be acting in the interest of the Church 
of England and carried on a campaign of destruction against 
all the nonconformist missions. A score of chapels with their 
manses were burned to the ground, and some of the mission- 
aries were arrested and put in gaol. The new Governor of 
the Colony, the Earl of Mulgrave, however, was a man of 
resolute justice. He himself confronted and cashiered some 
of the worst offenders among the militia officers and 
magistrates, and the “ Union ” itself was suppressed by Act 
of Government. These years, 1831 and 1832, were the datkest 
watch before the dawn. 

Emancipation was followed by a decade of great prosperity 
and ingathering in all the churches. The Church of England 
herself partook of another spirit and became a church of 
the people—white and black. Then ensued a century of 
gradual decline and stagnation with the recession of England’s 
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interest from the West Indies and increasing economic 
difficulties. To-day the British Government in a time of 
war has adopted the findings of the Royal Commission of 
- 1938-9, and has established the West India Welfare Fund 
' with its personnel of experts. There is a resurgence of hope 
in the West Indies. Christian citizens in this country should 
follow the working out of this fresh experiment with their 
_ watm sympathy and with all the support of which they are 
_ capable. 


BASIL, BISHOP IN KOBE, 1925-41 


After seven years in East London, Basil Simpson offered for 
Oversea service, because he thought junior clergy ought to work 
for a while abroad. He joined the St. Andrew’s Brotherhood in 
Tokyo in 1910. When war broke out in 1914 he volunteered for 

' setvice as a chaplain, and after the war returned to work in 
London. In 1925 he was asked to go as Bishop in Kobe, and his 
strong sense of duty compelled him to accept the offer. His 
episcopate was marked by an ever-increasing sense of responsibility 
for assuring to the Church in Japan its Catholic heritage, and in 
this ideal he gathered round him a small, devoted band of priests, 
both Japanese and English. He held throughout the confidence 
and affection of those in his diocese schooled in the evangelical 
tradition. Ill-health compelled him to leave Japan for severe 
Operations in America. He knew that recovery was impossible, 
and after a brief visit to Japan he came to England in 1941, in 
continuous suffering and a dying man. He passed to his rest on 
April 28th, 1942. (Church Times, adapted). 


FROM A CHAPLAIN SERVING WITH AFRICAN TROOPS 


I have waited until our native troops had really been in action 
- before replying to your invitation. Up to the present I have always 
- been able to erect an altar, and always there are six or seven men 
at the daily Eucharist and a bigger group for evening prayers 
and instruction. It is a privilege to be with them and to help 
_ to sustain their ready surrender of themselves to the care of God. 
Our stretcher bearers have especially distinguished themselves 
in action. Nothing seemed to hold them back from going to 
the rescue of the wounded—shelling, nor sniping, nor even serious 
—wounds. I think their natural faith in God helped them. Not 
all of them reach the supernatural level, though I am well-pleased 
with the fifty men whom I have baptized. 
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HERE has lately been a growing feeling of concern — 
for the provision of reading material in British West — 
Africa, and the establishment of libraries would © 
seem to be the natural corollary to the work of education 
which has been carried on for so long, especially in such © 
patts of our Colonies as have been longest under British — 
influence. Indeed, some may say that libraries are long — 
overdue, but, as I hope to show, there is already a number ~ 
of libraries established. ' fe 
Colleges and schools have been, of course, the pioneers in — 
getting together, though often from very slender resources, — 
collections of books for the use of their teachers and 
students; but when their pupils have left and scattered they — 
have very few opportunities for continuing their education — 
for themselves. The various missionary societies have indeed — 
set up book-shops in the larger literate centres, where anyone - 
can see and buy books, but of necessity they cannot carry 
large stocks of general—as opposed to school—literature, 
and potential readers naturally require more guidance in the — 
acquiring of books in what is to them a foreign language, 
_— than is the case with people in England, where libraries, 
book-shops, and newspaper reviews abound, and help is easier 
to come by. In cases where book-shops arte staffed entirely 
or mainly by Africans, the only help that can be given is 
confined to recommendation, or rather display, of the actual 
books in stock. : 
But let us see what has actually been done. The Gambia — 
—to start with the first and our oldest Colony on the West 
Coast—is in a hard case, for there is no bookshop in all 
the Colony and Protectorate, nor have they at present any — 
college, club, or institute where books may be seen or 


* Miss E. S. Fegan is a librarian who has recently visited British West — 
Africa in connexion with grants allocated by the Carnegie Corporation. 
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rowed. The schools—or rather some of them—do 
ike provision for their pupils’ reading, especially those 
longing to the Methodist Mission, and there are gteat 
opes that an Institute may be established in the near future, 


“part of the Institute. Thanks to the interest of the late 
Governor, a sum of money has already been promised by 


the Carnegie Corporation, and a building has been ear-marked _ 
fora library ; and it is possible that even in spite of the demands 


of war this may be started before long. 


In Sierra Leone, Fourah Bay College in Freetown, - 


affiliated for about one hundred years to Durham University, 
has, as might be expected, a fairly good reference library. 


Bunumbu Union College in the Protectorate, established 


a few years ago for the training of male elementary teachers 
and the pastorate, has the beginning of a library; and the 
Wilberforce Training College for Women also has a small 
and well-chosen library which is greatly used by the students, 
indeed it is said that the women tread more and better books 
than the men. The schools in Freetown do their best to 
cater for the reading needs of their pupils, and have books 
for recreational reading as well as for study. In the Pro- 
tectorate, Bo School for Boys has a small library. 


Freetown itself has two tiny public libraries, one founded — 


by a native of Freetown in a little house near the harbour, 
‘and the other housed in the Wilberforce Memorial Hall, 
‘with a few books and many newspapers and periodicals, 
and this should be expanded into a proper municipal library. 
In three of the villages round Freetown, small rural libraries 
have been set up, thanks to the interest and energy of a former 
Rural Commissioner. The books for these libraries were 
obtained by gift from Eagland through letters to the Press. 
- The Gold Coast, owing to the exertions of the Bishop, 
has a good building attached to the Town Hall, already 
fitted up fot a town library, and there is also a sum of money 
available for books when the library is free to house them. 
Unfortunately, just after the building was completed, came 
first the earthquake and then the war, and it was needed to 
house official or war departments before the books could be 
bought. Achimota College, just outside Accra, has a good 
library and allows teachers throughout the Colony and 
Protectorate to botrow from it. The other large towns— 
Cape Coast, Sekondi, Kumasi, and Tamale—have as yet no 
provision for libraries, though everywhere the schools do 
: Cc 
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where adults will be catered for, and a library will be an integral 
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their best for their students. Wesley College, Kumasi, — 
has a good library for its teachers-in-training, and has started 
a special library for its theological students. The Roman — 
Catholic Seminary for priests near Elmina also has a students’ 
library, and the Government Technical School, at present 
housed in Elmina Castle, built by the Portuguese in 1480, has 
a good collection of books for recreative reading. . 
In Nigeria one meets with beginnings of municipal 
libraries. Several of the larger towns in the Eastern and 
Western Provinces have already established tiny libraries 
under the local authorities ; one, at Ijebu Ode, not far from 
Lagos, even serves three branches in its administrative area. 
In the Northern Provinces, where Arabic learning and 
culture were established before the advent of the British, 
Maiduguri has a good Arabic library, and Kano has estab- 
lished a city library, with English and Arabic books, and 
has a small museum attached thereto. Kano, being the seat 
of the general Mohammedan Law School, as well as having 
its own Law School, has two Arabic libraries, which may 
in time be amalgamated in one building with the city library, | 
and have one wing devoted to English books. 
Many other towns in Nigeria are considering the establish- 
ment of libraries under the native administration or local 
authority, and a new development since the war may lead 
to a still greater extension. I refer to the information 
bureaux set up in many places by the Department of Informa- 
tion for propaganda purposes to disseminate information 
about the war. These generally consist of a small room 
provided with tables and seats, supplied, if necessary, by 


the Department, where many papers and pamphlets, giving 


wat news, may be seen and studied. Many papers at. 
present are also supplied by the British Council. Pictures, 
photographs, maps, and posters adorn the walls, and in some 
cases the officer in charge, or some other friend of the people, 
has put in a few books on various subjects likely to be found 
interesting and useful, such as books on history, hygiene, 
arts and crafts, and so on. At Onitsha, the Church Mission- 
ary Society, which lends a room to setve as an information 
bureau, has tried this experiment with some success. If 
these bureaux could be continued after the war, they might 
gradually grow into something approximating to town 
libraries. 
Schools and colleges throughout the country have larger 
or smaller collections of books, Yaba and Kaduna Colleges, 
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| Wesley College, Ibadan, being the three largest. Various 
clubs and societies also collect books for the use of their 
members, and are considerably helped in this by the Euro- 
ean community. An enterprising feature is supplied by the 
udan United Mission, whose training centre for evangelists 
at Gindiri, on the Bauchi Plateau, has a tiny collection of 
books in Braille ; and when I visited it there were two blind 
men in training as evangelists who could read fluently. I 
could not help thinking that if they sat down in a market- 
lace and read their Bibles to an audience there (as they 
probably do), they would attract more hearers than their 
sighted colleagues. They were quite simple men from the © 
“bush ” with very little education as we understand the 
term. . 
__ An Lagos there are two general libraries—one, the Lagos 
. Library (used mainly by Europeans, but open to Africans, 
too), is a good general library with reference books on all 
_ topics and a good collection of fiction; the other, the Tom 
_ Jones Library, founded by a former African merchant, who 
deft money for a building and for the purchase of books. | 
The building was duly put up—in a very central part of Lagos 
—and a good reference library was bought; but unfortu- 
nately the relations disputed the will and the income was 
dissipated in a law suit. The library carries on now only 
by letting part of its building to a school, the rent of which 
enables it to pay the rates, but no more. There is some 
hope, however, of its being taken over by the town council 
as a municipal library, if the trustees consent; this would - 
give it fresh life, for it is too good a library to be wasted. 
_ I have made no mention of the Government Secretariat 
and Departmental Libraries, which exist, generally in the 
capital, in all four Colonies. These are often very interesting, 
and are available, I imagine, to anyone interested who can 
present proper credentials. : 
The great need for the whole Coast is for a few trained 
librarians to keep interest in books alive, to guide readers 
in their choice of books, and to help the many clubs and 
societies, as well as individuals studying for examinations, 
by providing a room or tooms for their meetings, or for 
quiet study. It is of no use to expect libraries to run them- 
selves with only an illiterate caretaker in charge, nor is it 
right to expect overworked officials, either government or 
missionaty, to be able to undertake the care of libraries in 
addition to their other multifarious duties. Needless to say, 
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both these sections of the European community give much _ 
time and thought to the work of such libraries as exist ; but 
to get the full value out of libraries they need someone whose 
sole (ot primary) business it is to look after them, someone — 
who knows the people in the area served by the library, 
and someone who is not liable to be constantly changed. — 
And so this man, or woman, should be an educated and 
ptoperly trained African, who should, of course, enlist as 
his helpers everyone in his area, whether black or white, 
who desires to see the education of the African carried 
forward, after the school period, to a fuller participation in 
the literary and scientific inheritance of the world. : 


CHURCH UNION IN SOUTH INDIA 


The Bishop in Travancore and Cochin, in his Diocesan Magazine 
for March, 1942, says: 

Let me give joyful news that the Episcopal Synod were 
unanimous in forwarding the scheme for Church Union in South 
India as it stands at present to each of the Diocesan Councils 
for their acceptance in the following words : ; 

“The Synod has received with much thankfulness the seventh | 
edition of the scheme for Church Union in South India. It — 
rejoices at the large measure of agreement which has been — 
reached by the negotiating bodies in fundamentals of faith and — 
order. 

“While fully realizing that in any scheme formulated for the 
purpose of union among separate Christians, there must of 
necessity be details which many would desite to see altered; it 
~ believes that the measure of unity achieved under the good hand > 

of God has justified the step of asking the Diocesan Councils 
whether they are prepared to sanction that venture of faith which 
is necessary for the consummation of the scheme. 

“ The Synod would solemnly remind the Councils that on them 
rests the responsibility of deciding whether a further step may 
be taken towards the doing away of the scandal of disunity 
among those who profess to be members of Christ. 

“The Synod prays that the councils may be guided by the Spirit 


of God in making such a decision as is in conformity with the 
Divine Will.” ; 


- THE THEOLOGY OF 
MISSIONS 


‘By PIERRE CHARLES, S.J. 


TRANSLATORS’ NOTE 


The following article is an essay from Pere Charles’ book 
MisstoLocie ; the essay is entitled DOoGMATIQUE MissION- 
AIRE FONDAMENTALE, a¢d was originally read as a paper to 

a missionary congress at Ljubljana in Yugo-Slavia in September, 
1930. 
; M. R. ADDLESHAW. 
G. W. O. ADDLESHAW. 


’BISTORY and geogtaphy, space and time, all witness 
: to the achievements of Christian missions. From 
northern Alaska to Tierra del Fuego, from Iceland 
_to the Cape of Good Hope, from San Francisco to Yoko- 
-hama, from Japan to Morocco, from-the sermon of the — 
first Whit-Sunday on the steps of the Cenacolo to the 
Encyclical Rerum Ecclesia and the formation of a missionary 
- museum in the Lateran, over and above all speculation and 
_ theorizing, one thing is certain: the Catholic Church has 

-shown—-and is still showing—an extraordinary power of 
expansion. ‘This fact, like any other fact, has to be explained. 
It is not the result of chance; there is a reason behind it, 
which produced it and accounts for it. This article is an 
attempt to define and explain the reason. 
Ina Student Christian Movement publication, Why Chris- 
tian Missions ?, the question is answered with a simplicity 
- which looks very reassuring: “ To share any truth of which 
we ate convinced . . . is a primary human impulse.” The 
fact of Christian missions can be accounted for by this urge 
to share our sincere convictions with others; since Plato 
classical philosophers have said, “ Bonum est diffusivum sui.” 
But a little reflection shows this answer to be by no means 
‘conclusive. The idea that belief in a truth carries with it 
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the urge to make it known, is psychologically false. There 
ate countless examples to show that our belief in a thing — 
does not mean a desire to share it with others. We do not 
feel an irresistible desire to tell everyone about a crime which © 
we know we have committed. Inventors and business men — 
are not accustomed to broadcast their lucrative discoveries — 
and ideas to all the world. Making people confess some-— 
thing they know quite well is a difficult business; in the © 
past it was thought necessary to resort to torture to get it 
done at all. All the evidence goes to show that something — 
else is needed to make men share their convictions. Women 
who know they are no longer young do all in their power | 
to mislead people about their age; and this kind of decep- — 
tion is not confined to them. Human nature hides instinc- — 
tively as much truth as it reveals. If it were otherwise, we 
should all be naturally sincere, an idea palpably absurd. 

It might be said that man feels the need of sharing with 
others the truth of which he is convinced, because he realizes — 
that in sharing it he loses nothing himself, and is doing an 
act of service to others. Christian truth, like the flame of — 
a candle, can light other candles without any loss of its own — 
light ; and because it is a message of deliverance and salva- — 
tion, it is quite natural for those who believe it to share — 
their happiness with the rest of mankind. But even with 
this qualification the solution is still very inadequate. 

If we look further afield, we find that Christianity is not 
the only religion in the world. Hinduism alone has more | 
than two hundred million adherents. They are all convinced — 
that the worship of Krishna or Vishnu contains an infinitely 
precious doctrine of salvation ; but in all its history Hinduism — 
has never possessed the missionary spirit. All down the ages — 
it has gloried in being an exclusive system which only few 
can enter; if to-day in the Punjab, for example, it is animated 
by a truly missionary enthusiasm, it is doubtless because of 
Mahommedan and Christian propaganda among the outcasts. — 
It is an impulse coming from without, and not a norma 
effect of the religious convictions of Hinduism. A 

The position of Buddhism is even more typical. Two 
tendencies, missionary and non-missionary, manifest them-— 
selves in it from the very beginning. The foundation of 
Buddhist wisdom is deliverance gained by the suppression 
of desire. ‘“‘ As water in the sea has only one flavour and 
that is salt,” said Gautama Buddha, “so my doctrine has 
only one end and meaning—deliverance.” In the famous 
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mon of Benates and the precepts of the Vinaya two 
lines of development lay before Buddhism, and it has taken 
both of them. Although the main tendency of Buddhism 
since its origin has been missionary in character, there 
te signs of hesitation even in the story of the founder. In 
fact the Sutta tells us that when the fortunate man has 
attained enlightenment and knows the four great fundamental 
truths, and has grasped the way of deliverance, he is faced 
with a doubt whether to keep this wisdom to himself or 
share it with others. There is a strong objection to the latter 
_ course; for if deliverance consists in the suppression of all 
_ desire, why trouble oneself with the desire of delivering the 
—wotld? Individual salvation is the only logical conclusion. 
- Buddhist texts say that in the mind of Buddha this logical 
objection was only overcome by his compassion for the 
sufferings of those outside. He was persuaded to try and 
- convert them, but we are not told if it was due to any reason 
_ other than pity. 
_ Two types of religious practice have always existed in 
_ Buddhism. There is Arhat, a kind of hermit, who relegates 
_ the deliverance of the outside world to an unimportant place, 
and, indifferent to it, surrenders himself to contemplation. 
There is the Mahayanist teaching which has developed the 
theory and practice of the Bodhisattvas, who give their lives 
_ to delivering the world and find the ideal expression of their 
faith in Avalokitesvara, refusing to enjoy beatitude until all 
who are capable of reaching it have attained the goal. 
_ At the present day, in spite of the Anagarika Dharmapala 
and the expectations of Singalese Buddhism, we can safely 
say that the Hinayana has no missionary vigour and no 
coherent doctrine of missionary activity. Belief in a saving 
truth does not carry with it a spontaneous desire to share 
it with all the world. The same applies to animism and 
- fetishism, for instance that of pre-exilic Judaism. The adher- 
ents of a cult may have deep and sincere convictions, but not 
_ the slightest desire to propagate them. Rather, the idea of 
sharing with others the spiritual riches of the race, tribe, or 
nation seems something like sacrilege. It is clear that since 
it is impossible to define missionary work on the basis of 
_ the urge to share the Christian faith, the latter is inadequate 
_ both as an explanation and justification of Christian missions. 
For even where, properly speaking, there are no missions, 
even where people are Christian, there persists as a powerful 
force the same desire to convert the unbeliever; it is the 


cal 


motive behind not only missionary work, but every kind 
of evangelistic activity. A good definition should not onl 
cover all the facts in the thing to be defined; it should be a © 
definition which is only applicable to the facts. mee 
In their search for the dogmatic basis of missionary work, — 
men have turned to the Gospels and found written there — 
Our Lord’s explicit command: “Go ye therefore, and teach — 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and ~ 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ There is no need to — 
look any further for the fundamental principle underlying — 
missionary work. It is nothing else but an act of obedience 
to the command of the Master. The very words, “apostle” — 
and “ mission,” show that the missionary is one who is_ 


sent, one who carries out a divine command. . 

As fat back as 1590 Protestants discussed this text. 
Saravia, in his De diversis ministrorum evangelii gradibus (Lon- — 
don, 1590), asks why this command of Our Lord is apparently _ 
neglected by the reformed Churches. ‘Two years later Beza — 
replied contemptuously that this command only concerned — 
the apostles, and therefore had lost all practical importance _ 
since the first century. There is a reason for this refusal to — 
accept Saravia’s conclusion. To admit that the phrase 
* Docete omnes gentes’’ applied to the successors of the 
apostles would lead to the drawing of dangerous parallels ; 
the papists would immediately infer that the “‘ Ty es Petrus” 
applied to the successors of St. Peter. Gerhard (d. 1637), — 
the greatest of Lutheran theologians, was in agreement with 
Beza and attacked with great animosity the thesis of Saravia. 
In his Loci Theologic?, which treats of the Christian ministry, 
he maintains that the apostles have no successors; the com-— 
mands and powers which Our Lord gave them came to an 
end with their death. 

In the same period the Protestant Faculty of Theology at 
Wittenberg declared officially that the command to evangelize _ 
the whole world was a personal privilege granted to the 
apostles and those who worked with them; it laid no tasks — 
on their successors. The heathen, who know nothing of — 
God, are guilty ; God Himself will punish them, and we must 
leave them to His justice. Beza said that long journeys in 
heathen lands should be left to those “locusts, recently 
belched forth from hell and who bear falsely the sacred — 
name of Jesus ”’—in other words, the Jesuits. This attitude 
of mind lasted right through the eighteenth century. When — 
about i790 William Carey, a shoemaker and founder of — 
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Baptist missions, asked a conference of Baptists why Our _ 
Lord’s command to evangelize the world had had such a 
_ chilly reception amongst Protestants, he was regarded as a | 
dreamer and told that if the command was still in force, 
the absurd conclusion would follow that everyone ought to 
be a missionary. But apart from this Protestant controversy, 
» three intrinsic reasons make it impossible to base the rationale 
of missions on Our Lord’s command in Matthew xxviii. 19 
or Mark xvi. 15. 
1. The treason for a command is not found in the com- 
mand itself, even when it is a divine one. Not laws, but 
the things about which laws are made, come first. The 
reason for a law is not found in itself, but in its subject 
_ matter. The formula S’t¢ pro ratione volunias is not some- 
thing stupid and arbitrary. If Christ has commanded us to 
evangelize the world, there is a reason for it; and theology 
- has no right to say thatyour minds cannot comprehend it. 
Otherwise missionary work would be nothing more than 
_ blind obedience ; and acts of blind obedience are not usually 
cattied out with joy or enthusiasm. Our Lord’s command 
is aimed directly at our wills; but for all that it does not 
insult our intelligence. For the Saviour Who had called His 
disciples no longer servants but friends, and had made known 
unto them all things that He had heard of His Father, would 
not on the day of His Ascension forget all that He had said 
on this vital point at the Last Supper. The Church knows 
wy it alone has been entrusted by the Master with this _ 
task of salvation; and it is precisely this wHy that we have 
to unravel. 
‘2. If Our Lord’s command is the fundamental reason for 
- missionary work, it is impossible to assign to it any specific 
- teason. Any teason should be in accord with the thing it 
_is supposed to determine, and explain its peculiar character- 
istics. Our Lord’s command refers to all the work of salva- 
tion catried on through the Church’s teaching. In Christian 
countries where there ate no missions, the Faith is still taught 
and men baptized; and this will go on till the end of time. 
This general activity of the Church must not be confused 
with the particular activity of missionary work. Such a 
confusion shows a lack of precision, like defining a camel as 
an animal with four legs. 
3. Thete is a third reason which makes it impossible to 
pase the rationale of missionary work on Our Lord’s com- 
mand. In a book which was much talked of a quarter of a 
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century ago, a canon of Paris, the Abbé Joly, examined 


modern missionary methods, contrasting them with those of — 


the early Church and also those of St. Francis Xavier. Some 


of his criticisms are worth remembering, though the main — 


thesis of his book is no longer tenable. Starting from Our 
Lord’s command, M. Joly allows only teaching the Faith 


and administering the Sacraments to be true missionary work ; — 
and he criticizes the clergy of the nineteenth century for — 


having wasted their time over a mass of secondary activities 
which bear no relation to Our Lord’s command. What is 
the use of social work, higher education, medical missions ? 
Our Lord did not say: “ Build universities, start clinics, run 


savings banks, busy yourselves with agricultural schemes ” ; — 


but “‘ teach, baptize ; nothing more, nothing less than this.” 
This command is the charter of the Church’s missionary 


work; we must keep to it, and results will come of them- __ 


selves. Joly had nothing but blame for the adaptations which 


this command underwent at the hands of Roberto de Nobili 
and the Jesuit mathematicians at the courts of Kang-hi and 
Kien-long. Arguing from the texts of scripture, he did not 
find their methods sufficiently evangelical. Checks and 
failures in missionary work he thought were due to a forget- 
fulness of Our Lord’s simple and effectual command. But 
such a narrowing of missionary activity is impossible. Ex- 
perience has proved that it is impossible to build up a 
Christianity with solid foundations on teaching alone. But 
directly we base missionary activity on Our Lord’s command 
we cannot escape the logical result; and the Abbé Joly’s 
conclusions follow quite logically from his initial premise. 
It would be possible, of course, to meet this difficulty 


by saying that all missionary activities must be subordinated 


to the principal one of preaching and administering the 
Sacraments, and to include in the command to teach and 
baptize all nations, social and medical work, the building of 
colleges, higher education, the creation of native art; but 
there is something very artificial in expanding Our Lord’s 


very explicit and precise command in this way. In juris- 


prudence we are told that laws should be observed in their 
strict sense, and in doing this we have done our duty. What- 
ever else we do is a mark of keenness and devotion, but it 
cannot be classed as strict obedience. 

Leaving the barren task of trying to find the basis of 
missionary work in texts from scripture, many writers have 


sought it in the simple virtue of charity. Like a doctor on ~ 
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his rounds or a swimmer rescuing a drowning man, the 
“missionary goes to the heathen to deliver them from the 
_ misery of unbelief and eternal damnation. There is no need | 
_ for any other reason. Original sin is universal in its sway, 
_ tedemption is universal in its saving power; to give mission- 
_ aty work a dogmatic basis, it is sufficient to ground our 
_ charity on these two dogmas. Missionary work is the 
response of divine compassion to the fact of the misery of 
_ the souls of men. We are told that a priest continues on 
_ eatth Our Lord’s work; and this work of saving mercy is 
a ministry of charity. ate 
_ Various criticisms can be brought against this solution, 
_ which show it to be far from satisfactory. For charity, just 
_ because it is universal, cannot by itself explain a particular 
action. If missionary work finds its justification in the desire, 
_ heed, or duty of saving souls, it is unnecessary and even 
illogical to look for these souls in far corners of the world 
__when there are millions of lost souls in Christian countries, in 
_ the industrial districts, in the universities, amongst the mass of 
the people. They are far more accessible than the heathen 
_ of Asia or Africa; we are like them in language and customs. 
Why, then, should divine charity prompt us to neglect our 
unfortunate neighbours, and to occupy ourselves exclusively 
with heathen countries ? Our Lord has told us to love those 
near to us, and not to begin with those who are far away. | 
It is difficult to find an answer to this objection if charity 
provides the only adequate motive and reason for missionary 
work. 
It becomes very difficult on such a theory to make an 
intelligent distinction between evangelism in Christian and 
in heathen countries. The difference becomes purely acci- 
dental and geographical; for at bottom the work is the 
same. Mathematics can be taught as well in Senegal as in 
Rome; there are no Senegalese mathematics as distinct from 
Roman—only men solving equations in different parts of 
the earth. If the specific reason for missionary work is a 
charity which sympathizes with the spiritual misery of one’s 
neighbour, a priest in an Italian village, the bishop of a 
diocese in Spain, a preacher and confessor in Croatia, have 
as much right to be called missionaries as St. Francis Xavier. 
All are fishers of men, bringing in the harvest of souls; in 
regard to the work they are doing, difference of place is 
merely accidental. 
If we lay stress on geogtaphical position as a specific 
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element in missionary work, if we describe a missionar 
as a ptiest in exile, as one who exercises his ministry of 
charity far afield, we fall into an error which did great harm 
to the native priesthood in the nineteenth century. Many — 
missionaries, and even provincial synods, considered that the 
native clergy were unable to claim the title or prerogatives — 
of missionaries, just because they were working in their 
own countries and not in exile. Recent encyclicals have put 
an end to this; and geographical position is no longer — 
regarded as an integral part of missionary work. This in- — 
adequate theoty has also resulted in certain mistakes in 
method ; it is inclined to look with disfavour on missionary 
activities which do not produce statistics; it encourages — 
work amongst the dying or deserted children where a good _ 
harvest of souls can be gathered without much effort. Ba 
This theory has another result which is much to be © 
regretted. It is calculated, anyhow nowadays, to make the 
relations between the missionary and the people amongst — 
whom he works very difficult. The missionary appears as 
a saviour, a benefactor, inspired by a charitable philanthropy; 
the heathen is in the position of the poor man whom the ~ 
missionary condescends to rescue from his misery. The — 
situation becomes extremely delicate. Tact has to be used ~ 
in the exercise of philanthropy. Anyone of independence or — 
ptide of race resents the efforts of those who, unasked, rush 
to render him the most intimate of services, the conversion — 
of his soul. Charity under the form of pity and philanthropy 
is usually offensive. Even in dealing with the most obvious — 
material evils it is difficult to sympathize without giving 
offence. In missionary work it is almost impossible, since 
the people to whom the missionary goes have no conception 
of their spiritual misery and therefore regard as an im- 
pertinence the attentions of these philanthropic foreigners. — 
On such a theory there is a danger that missionary work — 
~ will only be successful amongst the starving, the very poor, — 
the despised classes, who through long years of abject poverty 
have lost all their pride and all their powers of initiative. 
What, then, is the dogmatic basis of missionary work ? 
It is easy to collect a number of Catholic dogmas, all con- — 
nected with missionary work, and to get a satisfactory answer 
by classifying them and commenting on them; but the — 
answet would be premature. One thinks, for instance, of — 
such dogmas as the divine unity, the Incarnation, the one- 
ness of the human race, original sin, the universal power of — 
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emption, 
mental democratic nature of a religion which allows no 


the history of the early Church, the explicit and general 
commands of Our Lord, the necessity of baptism for every- 


_ these dogmas leads us to the same conclusion, and no devo- 
_ tion to Our Lady, Mediatrix of all Graces, or to the Holy 
_ Angels is likely to furnish us with further proof or confirma- 
_ tion. The fact is so clear that Anglicans in Japan have been 
_ unable to give their sect the pompous title, “ the Church of 
_ England in Japan,” but quite simply Se/ Ao Awai, “ the Catholic 
~ of Universal Church.” 


% 


~ It would seem that here we have the solution of the . 


_ problem. The dogmatic basis of missionary work is the 
_ universal character of Christianity, the appeal it makes to 
_ all without distinction of race, age, or class. If the Christian 
is to be faithful to this appeal, and not in his life deny the 
_ Faith he professes, he must try to make his Christianity truly 
- universal and bring it to those who are still in ignorance. 
_ This has been grasped by a number of Protestant sects. 

_ The same Christian universalism which drove them to break 
away from their national Church has also driven them to 
catty the Gospel to all the heathen. Hudson Taylor, the 


founder of the China Inland Mission, even calculated with — 
a tather disconcerting accuracy that with ten thousand evan- 
_ gelists and colporteurs he could complete the conversion of 


_ China in less than thirty years. 
But a closer examination of this conclusion shows that 
it contains an error of judgment. The universal character 
of Christianity is not the reason for missionary work; it 
_ is nothing more than the preliminary condition. It forms 
the basis of evangelism in both Christian and missionary 
countries. When there are no more missionaries—an even- 
_ tuality to which we can and should look forward as somethin 
- definite in the future—Christian universalism will still be the 
reason for Catholic evangelism. The newly-born will still 
be baptized; redemption will still include all men; the 
streams of grace will still run perpetually ; original sin will 
not have disappeared. This proves that such a reason is 
not peculiar to missionary work. 
But the real reason for missionaty work cannot be very 
different. It will be one which justifies all kinds of missionary 
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the universalism of Christian ethics, the funda- 
‘privilege to birth, the universality of grace and of man’s — 


capability of salvation, the abolition of Jewish exclusiveness, 


one, the universal jurisdiction of the Holy See. Each of 
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work under all its aspects, which accounts for its spec 
character, which enables us to determine the theory and 


ptactice of missionary work, and, above all, which is solely — a 


applicable to it. The solution will be sufficiently accurate 


if it accounts for all the particular characteristics of Christian 


missions. 


What are these particular characteristics ?. Missionary work — 
is only temporary ; it must not be confused with the work _ 
of converting an entire country; for when it comes to an ~ 
end, the work of conversion is often uncompleted. Mission- _ 
ary wotk is not confined to preaching and teaching, but 
embraces many social and material activities—teaching, 


had 


building, the organization of charity and public assistance; 


it is quite different from evangelism as practised in Christian 


countties. The primary object of missionary work, though ~ 


it may not be immediately realizable, is building up a native _ 


ministry on firm foundations. 


All these characteristics are explicable if one bases mission- — 
aty work on the true nature of the visible Church, if its 
object is seen to be the building up of the visible Church © 


in countries where it has not previously existed. The defini- 
tion can be put in scriptural terms: the object of missions 
is the development of the Church to its full growth, “ unto 


a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the fullness _ 


of Christ.”” The measure of its stature is the whole human 
race. The dogmatic basis of Christian missions is found to 


ACS 


rest on the nature of the Church itself; and from this five — 


results follow. 
1. Missionary work will end long before the work of 


the Church ends. An organization has reached its full de- — 
velopment, but its work does not then come to an end. A 


man’s real work only begins when he is grown up. As long 


as the Church is not firmly built up in China, Japan, the 
Indies, Indo-China, Africa, the Mahommedan countries, — 


Christians in Europe are not in possession of a full Christian 


life; in the same way as limbs, however healthy they are, 


cannot become fully alive in a body which has not yet 
completely developed. : . 


one 


2. There is no opposition between the Church’s work — 


in Europe and in the mission field. Both ate contributing 
to the welfare of the universal Church. It is time we buried 


the false idea which sets up an antagonism between the needs — 
of European dioceses and of vicariates or dioceses of the 


East and Africa, But even though there is no opposition 
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_ between the two kinds of work, there is a distinction. The 

-missionary’s work cannot be done in Europe; for even if 

it contains numberless heathen or indifferent Christians, it 

has a visible, organized Church, which is in a position to _ 

offer the means of salvation to all who want to make use 

of them. A building once finished cannot be built again. 

Indeed, the idea that the work of the Church is the same 

_ both in Europe and the mission field, has been responsible 

for a large falling off in missionary vocations. z 

3. +The aim of missionary work includes all that is neces- 

- saty for the building up of the Church on solid foundations. 

_ Protestants cannot grasp this fact. To them the Chutch is 

only a spiritual society ; to us it is, as Bellarmine put it, ean. 

- something as real and visible as the Venetian Republic. 

_ Protestantism thinks of the Church as a brotherhood of souls, 

Catholicism as a brotherhood of men. By its very nature 

_ the Church is concerned with men’s bodies. Protestants, 

modernists, rationalists, free-thinkers, all exclude from the 

-Church’s jurisdiction things like marriage, education, politics, 

_ the organization of business, commerce, and sanitation. 
_ Since Luther, man’s life has been split into two halves ; 
one half consisting of his conscience, his religion, his relation- 
ship with God; the other of his ordinary life in the world 
and his relationship with the state. At the present time this 
attitude tries to shut up the clergy in their churches; and 
if the Church legislates on political or social matters, or 
intervenes in marriages and the conduct of the married, there 

_ is at once an outcry about the abuse of the Church’s powers, 
and about undue interference on the part of the clergy. In 

describing, therefore, the object of missionary work as the — 
building up of the visible Church, the phrase is used in its - 
widest sense. It is unnecessary to speak of missionary work 

having a double objective—specific Church work, and also 

_ civilization and social work. No Church can exist as a stable 

institution in an environment of complete barbarism. A 

certain degree of civilization and civil organization is neces- 
saty for its growth and maintenance. Missionary work, in 
virtue of the object for which it exists, labours to bring 
these conditions into being. 

: 4. The creation of a native ministry is the first of all © 

missionary aims. No country is assured of a permanent 
priesthood as long as a native ministry is undeveloped and 

 teliance is placed on supplies from abroad, always precarious 

and subject to fluctuation; in such a country the Church 
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has not attained full growth. A native ministry is not a rewat 
given to people for having been Christians a long time; 1 
is the necessary means for making a people Christian, — 
5. The fundamental reason for Christian missions is found 
in the nature of the Church itself, and not in the universality of 
redemption, the oneness of God, or any other dogma. T 
only true missions are those of the Catholic Church, whose 
head is the Pope. A change in the conception of the Church — 
brings with it a faltering and paralysis of missionary activity,a 


truth attested by history. <i 
* * * * * a or 


interaction of practice on dogma and dogma on practice. 
We see it happening at the present day. The intense mission- 


? 


~ 


\ ary activity, which is characteristic of our time, has enabled 
Christians and even technical theologians to understand (and — 
it will enable them to do so still more in the future) the 
wondrous divine gift, that power of the Spirit, which the _ 
Middle Ages used to call the mystery of Holy Church; in — 
much the same way as one can only see that the oak is 
potentially in the acorn, the full grown man in the child, by 
watching them grow. ae 
In spite of the many splendours of the Catholic Church _ 
to-day, we are still perhaps only in the childhood of the — 
mystical Body of Christ and the years at Nazareth. Our 
splendours are but the glory of the workshop and the village. 
Asia and Africa have yet no firmly established visible Church; 
three-quarters of the population of the world have still to 
be brought into the Church. When this work has been _ 
accomplished, when the Church has grown up into the age — 
of full manhood, the efas plenitudinis, we may hope to heat _ 
ringing throughout the world a Te Deum and Sursum Corda, — 
far surpassing our present feeble praises, and to see the — 
Church giving to the world a revelation of the spiritual 
tiches and transforming charity implanted in it by the Word 
-made Flesh. Missionary activity looks towards a full-erown 
Church ; by it the Church grows ; and in all the stress, agony, _ 
and wonder of this growth, we grow, too. ‘ee 
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By GODFREY E. PHILLIPS* 


a HIS article aims at being a review and something 


more. The review is of a book which, having | 


appeared during the war, has received far less 


 hiotice than it deserves. The something more is a plea for 
_ more study of the kind which this book exemplifies, and an 
affirmation that Biblical scholarship and the Church’s 


i 


. 


practical missionary activity can each fructify the other if 
they can be kept closer together than has commonly been 
the case hitherto. rs 

The book is The Primitive Christian Catechism, A Stady in 


the Epistles, by Philip Carrington, now Bishop of Quebec 


publication, when he was made Bishop of a great and 


(C.U.P. 1940, price 7s. 6d.). The author had not carried 
his studies as far as he would normally have done before 


exacting diocese under war conditions, and had to say 


good-bye to learned leisure. Fortunately friends persuaded 


_ him to publish his researches and conclusions as far as they 


had gone, so that others can now work over them, test 


them, and, let us hope, carry them further. The result is a 


book of unusual form; in places it is obviously a note-book 
transferred to print. But it is a singularly good note-book 
in its complete clarity and conciseness, sharpened by the 


synopsis at the head of each chapter. There is not half a 
sentence of “ padding” in the whole work—a strong 


recommendation to those whose business involves mastering 
the real content of thick volumes in a minimum number of 


hours. On the one hand the essence of the book can be 
_discerned in half an hour—its matter is so plainly laid out ; 
‘on the other it takes many hours to read thoroughly as it 


deserves, because all its statements are documented by a 
wide range of references, and only he who conscientiously 


looks up all these and weighs their significance in their 
context can assess the importance of the author’s statement 


* The Rey. G. E. Phillips is Professor of Missions at Selly Oak Colleges. 
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‘based on them. Those many hours will be as rewarc 
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as the first half-hour, and for the sake of the Church 
future it is desirable that as many students as possible should 
devote them to this investigation. . ; og 

The main thread of the argument starts from the accepted — 
principle that the first Church in dealing with new believers 
inevitably followed similar lines to the-earlier and contem-— 
porary Jews in dealing both with proselytes and with the — 
younger generation. That involved a real tordb, which means 
instruction, guidance, and discipline, as well as law; and 


‘had two main branches, wisdom (bokmah) and walking — 


a 


(balakab), which cotrespond to our “ doctrine ” and “ ethics.” 
It was given orally, with divine authority, by priests, fathers 
or elders, and teachers. It presupposed a religious-social 
group set apart and indwelt by a divine presence (Shekinah). 

Books, so far as they existed, were just transcripts of the — 


teaching of the “ wise’ or “elders ” ot “ teachers” in this _ 


community. Remembering that our first Gospel represents 
Jewish Christianity, we get an extra ray of light from the — 
suggestion that “‘ The Sermon on the Mount” is such a ~ 
transcript of the torah of the Lord as it was taught by the ~ 
elders of the Christian community ; it is itself a new form of — 
the oral torah of Israel to which, in the Matthean version, — 
constant reference is made. (Mf. v., 17, vii, 12.) A valuable — 


four-page appendix sets out the evidence justifying this 


suggestion. As examples of transcripts of Hebrew oral — 
instruction of proselytes and of children which influenced 
Christian teaching, we may think of The Two Ways (found — 
in the Didache and Barnabas) and the Mandazes (in the — 
Shepherd of Hermas); these were probably old Hebrew 
material arranged for the Greek synagogues, which were 
taken over with additions into Christian use. (We may = 
interject here that these texts would be specially useful in 
teaching Gentile Christians, since these needed first to be led 
up to the ethical monotheism from which the Jew started, — 
and that consequently they ought to have special relevance — 
to modern missions.) ieee 
The ¢orab given to the proselyte was to lead to baptism, — 
circumcision, and sacrifice, and the Christian instruction 
aimed at a similar climax of inclusion in God’s people by — 
baptism, and participation in its sactifice of praise and 
thanksgiving. “Christian baptism appeats to have been — 
assimilated to Jewish proselyte baptism in the mission field.” 
(The statement is probably cortect, but this is one of the — 
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points at which much more information than we now have 
is desirable ; further research might disclose something of 
great value.) : 


So far the argument is introductory and not essentially 
_ new, but it becomes new as this introduction leads on to 
an examination of the Epistles in the light of it. The text- 
book for the groundwork of Jewish instruction was 
Leviticus. In the Epistles is reflected instruction of converts 
which is that groundwork Christianized. When the Gentile 
convert is bidden in Acts xv to abstain from three things, 
_ idolatry, “blood,” and fornication, these are Levitical 
_ conditions (see, e.g., Leviticus xvii). In several Epistles, not 
_ only those of St. Paul, the call not to walk as do the Gentiles 
_ follows the demand of Leviticus xviii, 1-5; the prohibition 
of the three major sins just mentioned follows Leviticus 

xvii-xix, the command of holiness quotes Leviticus xix, 2, 

and of love to one another Leviticus xix, 18. The Christian 

community is a new form of the holy Levitical community 
with God dwelling in its midst. A Christian Holiness Code 
replaces, but is modelled upon, the Levitical Holiness Code. 
What follows is important alike to New Testament 
scholarship and to church and mission practice. Some 
similarities between passages in various Epistles, e.g. 1 Pezer 

i, 5-7, Romans v, 1-5, James i, 2, instead of being due to one 

writer quoting another, are most likely due to both repro- 
_ ducing a body of oral teaching of the kind above described. 

1 Peter almost certainly contains an exhortation to candidates 

for baptism. Certain things had to be said to new believers, 

by any accredited Christian teacher set over them, about 
faith, about rejoicing over it in spite of temporary trials, 
which themselves give the good result of a tested experience 
now, and carry the hope of a future glory in the beyond with 
Christ. St. Paul was as likely to say them as St. Peter or 

St. James. So we find them in all three of the passages 
just mentioned, in practically the same thought sequence. 
And not a few of these things, such as the encouragement 
to endure suffering and to seek true wisdom, are cartied over 
from the earlier Jewish teaching of proselytes. 

This suggestion stimulates interest in a closer examination 
of the similar sequences of thought found in other Epistles, 
and one such seems to offer the nucleus of a Christian 
halakah, ot guide, to the “Christian Way of Life.” In 
Colossians, Ephesians, 1 Peter,and James there are four phrases 
which occur in the same order in all four Epistles: (1) put 
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off all evil, (2) submit yourselves, (3) watch and pt 
(4) resist the devil; and each phrase serves as heading a 
introduction to a section. This sequence receives in 0 
book closer study, which cannot be summarized here, bott 
of its substance and of its vocabulary. It leads to the 
conclusion that here are traces of a block of the teaching — 
which had already established itself as necessary to be — 
imparted to all new converts. It is part of the instruction — 
given to the first catechumens. There is no indication of a — 
written document—the variety of words used suggests the — 
contrary. But there was a quite definite body of oral — 


instruction, a primitive Christian catechism, of which this 


sequence represents the part dealing with the Christian — 
way. of life, which had to be assimilated by all new Christians. 
Only Carrington’s whole book, which is itself a summary — 
and cannot be further summarized, can do justice to the — 
argument here outlined, which rests on the cumulative 
effect of many detailed considerations. It is set out with * 
caution and moderation, but at least to the present reader — 
seems to have proved its main thesis—that there was a body — 
of instruction imparted to all the first Christians, though it 
need not have been in the form of question and answer, nor 
written down on papyrus. It is our business to get to know _ 
more about that body of instruction. Incidentally, the key — 
to several New Testament problems may be the remembrance — 
that the documents we are studying consist largely of 
catechetical material; they were set down not to produce 
literature but to help new struggling groups of Christians. 
If the instruction of new Christians followed Jewish — 
models in the way which this evidence indicates, this seems _ 
to have involved a recognized teaching authority and teaching 
succession. By the first century A.D. the rabbinical schools — 


_ of Judaism had developed in importance, with teaching 


elders, known as tanndim, in regular succession. (It will be 
remembered that G. F. Moore entitles the first volume on | 
Judaism which covers this period, The Age of the Tanndaim.) 
These heads of schools were in a position of high authority, 
and became gradually more important than the elders of the 


_ local community. Compare with this the fact that Papias 


and Irenzus held that a chain of Christian elders existed 
in Asia Minor deriving their succession from the disciple — 
John and from other disciples; that we hear of another — 
John “the Elder”; that Peter calls himself an elder; and 

that the relationship of St. Paul alike to his fellow-workers, 
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Tychicus, Epaphras, and the rest, and to the Gentile churches, 
is adequately described if he is called the sannd of the 
Gentiles. Again, there is much ground to be thoroughly 
explored, but there must be some bearing upon the doctrine 
of apostolic succession if this Jewish fannd-ite system 
influenced the methods of the Church for securing con- 
_tinuity in its teaching. 
_ In any case, few of us will fail to be stirred by the reflection 
_that in this study we are coming close to the actual teaching 
which was given both to Jewish and to Gentile converts 
before A.D. 50. 
The whole subject illustrates the fructifying effect of 
catrying out Biblical study without forgetting the practical 
needs alike of the first Church and of the Church to-day at 
home and overseas. One contrasts in thought a college 
where a whole term of New Testament studies used to be 
devoted to minute grammatical and syntactical study of one 
chapter of an Epistle, and at the end of it the weary students 
knew more about the Greek which St. Paul used but little 
more about St. Paul or the work he was doing, or the living 
Church he served. They had missed the teal meaning of 
the chapter after all. To-day, all over the world, in the 
older and the younger churches, we are striving to hand on, 
both to our own on-coming generation and to the people 
of other faiths, that torch of life which we ourselves teceived. © 
We do not always succeed—witness such ever-present 
troubles as the loss of the adolescent from the Church at 
home, or the often anzmic spirituality of the second and 
third generation Christian abroad. If there is guidance in 
the New Testament as to how it was done in the first classic 
and creative period, that must be placed at the disposal of 
the active leaders of Younger and Older Churches alike. 
In trying to meet this need we believe scholars will find 
that something has fertilized their minds with new 
suggestions. - ‘ ge 
It may interest readers to hear of an experiment in bringing 
scholarship and practical experience to co-operate in such 
studies. We have just formed at Selly Oak a group which 
includes scholars in Old and New Testament, Rabbinical 
Studies, Church History, and Christian Doctrine. With 
them are a few working clergy and ministers, and experts in 
religious education, to whom the subject cannot become 
merely academic. Most important of all, there are mission- 
aries who have had to deal with new converts of many types 
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and races, and whose minds will always turn away fro 
the class-room to Eastern or African towns or village: 

which the first church has just come into being. With thi 
group we hope to survey the wide field of which the Bishop _ 
of Quebec has thoroughly examined an important part. — 
We are considering how in the past the people of God, the — 
earlier and the later Israel, actually communicated its religious _ 
life from generation to generation and from within to — 
without its own community, and our interests are such that — 
we shall always be looking for practical hints for church — 
and school to-day. Any help which readers, especially — 
ex-missionaries, can send us will be cordially welcome. The — 
study must be protracted. Our hope is to gather material — 
which will be useful not only to the missionaries and church 
workers for whom it is primarily designed, but also to Biblical — 
scholars who tealize the bearing of their own findings — 
upon the life of the growing Church in many lands, bs 


33 
TRAINING VOLUNTARY WORKERS IN KWANGSI-HUNAN ~ 
Now I beg to ask you to pray specially for our new effort in — 
training voluntary workers among the country Christians. We — 
are facing a very difficult situation now, i.e. our work has been 
increased owing to the new development, but our workers have 
been decreased owing to the special war condition in China. — 
How shall we face this time of emergency? We can only pray 
for two things. First, that more workers could be employed — 
to fill up the vacancies, and secondly, that more earnest Christians _ 
will give voluntary help. The former is not very easy because 
of the financial and other difficulties, so we hope for the latter. 
Our present scheme to hold short course training schools is just _ 
to meet this need. We started this important work last year and — 
hope to continue every year in the future. I am just now having — 
this training school in Yungchow for three weeks with twenty 
Christians coming from various country out-stations. Although — 
we cannot expect very much in such a short time, it is wonderful 
to see how quickly they do make progress in a few weeks con- 
centrated teaching. They are only humble instruments and we 
hope through your prayers they will become useful material in 
the hands of Our Lord for preaching the Gospel.— 
(The Rt. Rev. Apptson K. S. Hsu, 
Asst. Bishop of Kwangsi-Hunan.) 


NEWS FROM OVERSEAS 


: EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER FROM MISS M. PRING, KUAL 
_ LUMPUR, FEBRUARY 10th, 1942 


IT expect you have been wondering what has been happening 
_ to us during the last two months. They really have been the 
_ most curious I have ever spent. War broke out here on the first 
day of the school holidays, which greatly simplified our problems 
because all the children were in their own homes. At first we 
_ couldn’t believe the country had been invaded, for though we © 
were expecting air raids we all thought our defence was too 
strong to let the Japanese land. At first we just went on with 
our ordinary routine work, clearing up last year’s work, and begin- 
ning our preparations for the next year, but as the refugees from 
the north began to pour down into Kuala Lumpur we got more 
and more doubtful about there being a next year. We spent our 
- time dealing with evacuees, doling out cold drinks for the troops, — 
‘and trying to keep in touch with our teachers and some of our 
girls, but they soon scattered all over the place. We really had 
vety few air raids over the town, and they would have seemed 
little to you people at home, but they had a devastating effect on 
the population of Kuala Lumpur, Servants ran away, clerks dis- 
appeared from the offices, the municipal coolies departed so that 
the ordinary sanitary services of the town stopped. We were 
lucky because our servants were faithful—all except the man who 
cleans the bathrooms—one of the most difficult to replace. How- 
ever, there was still plenty of food and we went on living in our 
usual way. One of the most curious things about our war is 
that we still go on being so comfortable. During the last week 
in Kuala Lumpur we spent our time running a canteen for one 
of the first aid posts. Most of their helpers had left and they were 
_ glad for us to come in and feed them. Then on January 2nd the 
message came that we had been expecting—all women advised 
to leave the town. We didn’t know what to do. It was only 
advice, not an order. In the end we decided to go and live at 
the first aid post, and stay until they left. 

The school work in the town was finished, most of our people 
had scattered to the villages, and there seemed nothing todo. Two 
English women by themselves could not have stayed in the town, 
The Roman Catholics did, but they were a community over a 
hundred strong—men and women. So we stayed on another 
two days, camping at the first aid post, and then they were told 
to go, We set off with their procession of cars and, with three 


into safe keeping, and try to help relatives to identify them. It : 


suit-cases between us, arrived in Singapore. We have lost al 
our books and most of the little personal possessions | 
accumulates over the yeats ; we could only take essentials. It was 
a miserable business. We felt we were deserting the people, bu 
there seemed no alternative. This scorched earth policy means — 
that it is frightfully difficult for the people who remain, = 

When we got to Singapore we found everything going on in 
a vety normal fashion except for occasional air raids. In fact, 
they seemed rather surprised to see us, as no one in Singapore 
appeared to realize that the fall of Kuala Lumpur was imminent. 
However, they received us kindly and we spent two days ina 
sort of evacuee camp at one of the colleges. After that we wentto — 
our friends at the C.E.Z.M.S. School. They were running a — 
place for European women and children. We camped out in the — 
classrooms and it was rather rough and ready, but the main thing 
was to be with friends. Singapore seemed so secure to us then. 

The next thing that happened was we were given some work. 
They decided to try and open the upper classes of the boys’ — 
schools and we were put into St. Andrew’s School in order to ~ 
release men teachers for A.R.P. work. We spent a funny week, 
during which I taught about eight lessons, and the rest of the 
time sat on the ground floor with about six hundred boys all 
talking at the tops of their voices during alerts. We couldn’t 
go on with our work as the boys were too concentrated together _ 
—in the corridors packed like sardines. After the end of a week — 
the Education Department decided that it was too dangerous to 
keep the schools open—most of the air raids occurred in the 
morning—and so we closed down. 

After that we got another job—the registration of air raid 
casualties at the General Hospital. We went every day from 1-7 
p.m. and our work was to tty to find out names, addresses, etc., 
of the people brought in, collect their possessions and put them 


was a heartbreaking business, but very interesting. It was 
astonishing how rapidly they could deal with two hundred — 
casualties. They were mainly Chinese people—so patient and 
good. The other races who lived in less congested areas 
suffered much less. To do the Japanese justice, most of the raids 
seemed to be directed towards military objectives, but of course 
their bombs often hit the wrong spots. It wasn’t an easy job 
because few of them carry any means of identification on them, 
though they were supposed to have identity cards, and many died 
unidentified; but still I think we were of some help. : ae 
We had a fortnight of this, then the Bishop came and told us" 
that he thought we ought to consider leaving Singapore. There 
was not going to be educational work in the Peninsula for a — 
long time and if the Japanese captured Singapore he did 
not want to immobilize his whole missionary staff in internment — 
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camps. We did not feel our work was absolutely vital as it could 


“Department he advised us to get away. 
We are on a troopship and it is all rather comic. You can 
imagine what some of the ladies of Malaya said when they found 
themselves in a large room down in the bottom of the ship, 
- furnished only with bare tables and benches and with hammocks 
to sleep in at night. The food is plentiful, but it is the usual 
army sort—plenty of stew. The people on the boat have done 
their very best to make us comfortable.’ At first we had to go and 
_ fetch our food in billy cans from the galley and wash up afterwards, 


et 


ioe 


e done by a clerk, and so after taking counsel with the Education z ‘ 


_ but now we have tablecloths and some stewards appeared to wait 


onus. We had a faitly uneventful voyage and one cannot help 

_ feeling the Japanese let us get away. There is a tremendous 
mixture of people on board, but Chinese and Eurasians pre- 
dominate, 


WALTER FRANCIS HILL, C.R., TRANSVAAL, 1908-1942 ; 
- DIRECTOR OF NATIVE MISSIONS, 1908-1939 


_ Early in 1908 Fr. Francis Hill started upon the great work 
-with which his name will ever be associated. 
The old “ Rand Mission,” with its churches, schools, mine 
compounds, and country districts—a small diocese in itself—_ 
_ formed an increasingly intricate piece of machinery, having its 
hub first at Sherwell Street and then at Rosettenville. 
The working of it involved endless journeys in all directions 
and by every means of conveyance in all sorts of- weather. Further, 
it involved an equally endless series of services, meetings, and 
_ conferences, and an incredible amount of book-keeping and 
_ correspondence. 5 
To all of which he brought God-given gifts. 
_. In the first place, together with an immense physical strength, ” 
_which made him the amazement of those far younger in years, 
there went a courage and self-mastery which enabled him to 
refuse even to talk about tiredness or illness even when he was 
_ obviously feeling the strain of both. 
_ . With these went a wise and balanced judgment upon which 
all and sundry depended for advice and counsel, however ultra- 
conservative they might sometimes feel him to be. 
_ His placid temperament proved of priceless value in a life and 
work carried on at high altitudes and amid the friction which 
inevitably arose in such a sphere, and this was reinforced by the 
inner strength which came from a wholly consistent life in which 
prayer and work were indissolubly linked. 
So from his stall in chapel, occupied at some incredibly early 
hour and with unfailing regularity morning by morning, he set 
- out to the day’s work, and returned to a table so littered with 


prominently the question of what preparation is, or should be, 


account books, documents, official correspondence, papets and 
letters of every sort, size and description, that it is a matter for 
wonder he ever found his way among them. Yet whoever was — 
“ rattled,” Francis was never “ rattled,” and the tears which he 
shed when—amid the plaudits of those whom he had served— 
he finally resigned his Archdeaconry and the Directorship o 
Native Missions, betrayed an underlying emotion which he hi 

from all around.—(Fr. OsmunD VICTOR.) 


THE WAR AS IT AFFECTS THE BANTU = 


The danger of attack by the Japanese to which at least the 
ports of South Africa are now exposed has brought forward 


given to the Bantu. From the earliest days of the war many 
Bantu wished to join the Armed Forces. It was a natural desire, 
In the time of Xerxes the Persian more than two thousand years 
ago there were four persons behind the fighting line for every 
one in the line. The same proportion was found necessary in 
the Great War of 1914-1918. Those men behind the line are of 
the utmost value. But one cannot expect an uneducated man of 
any race to understand that. The natural thing is for a man to 
wish to fight for his country. Owing to certain ideas held by a 
large proportion of the white races in South Africa, it has been — 
felt necessary to restrict the Bantu to very non-combatant tasks, _ 
such as motor transport or ambulance work, without which the 
army cannot accomplish its objects. ae 
Recently the Prime Minister, speaking in Parliament, said that — 
he still wished to use non-Europeans in the army as non-com- — 
batants, but he also said, “ Before the Japanese take this country 
I will see that every coloured and every native that can be armed 
will be armed.” This has caused a great outcry on the part of — 
Nationalist leaders, but the Prime Minister has to see to the — 
protection of this country. aris, 
The question now arises, How can they be made ready to be ~ 
armed? To give persons arms without previous instruction in 
drill and in the use of those arms is a method never adopted in _ 
modern armies, as it would only bring into existence a dangerous _ 
mob which would be easily overwhelmed by any trained force — 
such as the Japanese army. The Bantu are notoriously good at 
drill. Recently an Englishman who had known European and — 
Asiatic armies of many races in various countries, saw a Bantu — 
Guard at a South African Aerodrome. He was vety much struck 
by the excellent display they made, ee 


REVIEWS 


THE CHURCH AWAKES. By Ernest A. Payne. Edin- 
burgh House Press. 190 pp. 2s. 6d. 


It has been claimed that a new chapter of Church history began 
- in 1792, when William Carey summoned his fellow Baptists, and 
all others who would listen to him, to “use means for the 
_ conversion of the heathen.” It is true that the two senior 
_ Anglican societies had been formed about a century earlier for 
- this purpose; but the needs of our own people overseas were 
pressing upon them, and were requiring a large share of their 
- attention, while the vast majority of Christians in this country 
_had no sense of responsibility in the matter. The purpose of 
this book is to trace the expansion of what we now know as 
the world-wide Church in the one hundred and fifty years from 
1792 to 1942, with special reference to the share of British 
missionaty societies. 

As has been frequently pointed out of late, the situation in 
Europe at the close of the eighteenth century, when the peace 
and freedom of the nations were threatened by one man’s ovet- 
- weening desire for mastery, corresponds in many respects with 
that of our own day. England then was fighting for her life, and 
her people faced the horror of possible invasion from the Continent. 
It was, moreover, also a period of colonial expansion, and men’s 
eyes were turning to distant lands as never before. 

At such a time as that, Carey, Wilberforce, Simeon, and a number 
- of other individuals, were taken up into the purpose of God and 
led forth into fields of service where their toil has enriched the 
life of many nations. 

_ This story, so well and clearly told by Mr. Payne, is full of 
- meaning and inspiration for the Church to-day. Conditions have 
altered; the kind of adventure upon which the pioneers of the 
modern missionary movement entered is not asked of us. But 
if we of this generation share their full and whole-hearted response 
to the will and call of God we shall find tasks of equal magnitude 
and significance awaiting us in and through the development of 
the world-wide Church. In this book we are given an interpreta- 
tion of a creative period in Church history which deserves to be 
widely read at this time. Those who are already familiar with | 
the record of one Society will appreciate this broader picture, 


R. E. Doccesrr. 
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THE JEW IN THE CHRISTIAN WORLD. By 
Kosmaza and Rosert SmirH. S.C.M. Press. 173 pp. 6s. 


Fifteen years ago Dr. J. Macdonald Webster said at a Jewish 
Missionary Conference, “‘ Jewish Problem! There is no Jewish 
ptoblem. It is a problem of the Christian Church.” ne 

This is no doubt an exaggerated expression of an undeniable 
truth which finds at least a sympathetic echo in the treatment of 
the authors. The contribution which the Jew must make is not 
ignored, but the initiative still lies with the Christian Church 
and depends not only upon a more sympathetic appreciation of — 
the problem from the Jewish standpoint, but also upon the - 
capacity of the Church to present Christ as a dynamic force in 
her own life and that of the Christian community. pe 

In the opening chapter Mr. Smith quotes J. B. Priestley: “ Their 
(the Jews) present position is unsatisfactory to everybody. They 
are neither definitely separating themselves from other races nor 
merging themselves with them. They are uneasily hanging in 
mid air... . When we Gentiles dislike a Jew it is because we 
feel he wants to be one of us and at the same time not one of 


3? 


us... .” This position of separateness without separation is 


one of many faced by the writers. It seems to be the foundation — 
of the main problem. In this hanging position lie the roots of 
Gentile prejudice. The social and economic prejudice against the _ 
Jew is a consequence of it. — 
Methods of evangelization call for reconsideration. Methods — 
quite justifiable and praiseworthy in themselves have often given 
cause to the Jew to suspect the genuineness of the motive behind — 
them. They are rather like the old conflict of faith and works. 
Unless education and medical aid, etc., are the fruits of our 
sympathy rather than “ traps,”” however benevolent, to catch the 
unwaty, they are unworthy, especially when they appear to — 
take an unfair advantage of the economic and social difficulties 
of certain elements of the Jewish community. aes 
As might be expected from one who was until recently the 
Head of the Institutum Judaicum Deliteschianum, Dt. Kosmala takes — 
us deeply into the religious life and spirit of Jewry and opens — 
the problem from that aspect. He quotes a modern Jew, H. J. 
Schoeps: “It is on the Noachidic ground that we all can meet.” — 
“What is Noachism?” some may ask. They will find the 
answer in this book. 
The work is a real contribution to a problem seething with — ) 
difficulties and deserves serious study. 


ce 


W. N. CARTER. 
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LAW WITH LIBERTY. By Guorrrey Auten. S.C.M, Press. 
S Sz4'pp.. 58. ie : ) 


Nothing could be more relevant to our present situation than 
_ the subject with which this stimulating book deals. Even in 
_ the midst of our preoccupation with the war it is vitally important _ 
_ that we should try not only to understand as clearly as possible . 
the issues which ate at stake, and the causes and cure of our 
present distress, but also to define the principles upon which 
our life in the future should be based. Pure authoritarianism 
is the parent of revolt and anarchy ; unrestricted liberty, simply 
because it is unworkable in the complicated structure of our 

corporate life, leads straight back to the imposition of authority. 


Canon Allen shows how authority and liberty can and must 


be blended. He borrows from Hegel the conception of the 
movement of history as that of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. 
To quote: 


We start with one position, which we call the thesis. After a 
time, we begin to discern defects in this position, We become 
disillusioned with it, and react against it. We then pass into its 
opposite, which we call the antithesis; and for a time this seems 
to be the truth. Then, however, there comes a second disillusion- 
ment. Again we discern imperfections and become dissatisfied. 
This time we discern that, while both thesis and antithesis were 
incomplete and false taken alone, each is also needed for a full 
presentation of the truth. We move forward to a third position, 
in which both our earlier positions are reconciled and combined, 
and which we call the synthesis. 


This “ pattern of development ” he applies to all the important 


aspects of our corporate life—the family, politics, economics, 
teligion, the Church, group relationships, and, finally, the 
‘Christian idea of the Trinity. He fully recognizes the value and 
importance of our English tradition, and is anxious that it should 

not be lightly and unnecessarily broken. ; 


It would have been easy to overwork such a thesis and to 


fotce the facts into conformity with it, but the author does not 
‘do that—indeed there is no need to do it, for there can be little 
-doubt that on any large view of history Hegel is right. 


Canon Allen pays his readers the compliment of taking their 


intelligence for granted. It is not a book to be skimmed over ; 
the last chapter in particular—entitled “ Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit ’’—demands careful reading. But the time and thought 
spent on it will be worth while. As an aid to clearer thinking 
about the future, and therefore as a preparation for it, this volume 


‘should be of great value. 


G. F. SAywELL. 
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THE LAMBETH CONFERENCES. By Writxtam Repsmor 
Curtis, Ph.D. Columbia University Press. 1942. 355 p 
(Obtainable from the Westminster Book Shop, Great Smi 
Street, London, S.W.1. 16s.) | Ca 


The sub-title of this important book is The Solution for P. 
Anglican Organization, and Dr. Curtis has written a most interesting 
and detailed study of the first two Lambeth Conferences (186 
and 1878), with a final chapter on the subsequent Conferen: 
of 1888, 1897, 1908, 1920, 1930. pees 

“ The chief sin of omission of our generation of the Episcopal 
Church,” writes the Bishop of Hong Kong in the Hale Memorial 
Sermon, 1941, “is that we have failed to realize what God ha 
been doing in the development of the Episcopal Church through: 
out the world.” Dr. Curtis helps very considerably toward: 
the amendment of this omission. His main thesis is to trac 
the parallel between the organization of the Anglican Communio 
and the British Commonwealth of Nations, and the interestin 
fact that in this evolution it was the Church that led the way. 
In each self-governing Dominion it was the Church of the Country 
that won its independence before full political self-determination 
was granted; and there are close parallels between the develop- 
ment of the position of the Archbishop of Canterbury and the — 
Crown, and between the Lambeth Conferences and the Imperial — 
Conferences. In the latter case the Church antedated the first — 
Imperial Conference by twenty years—the first Colonial Conference _ 
was in 1887; the title was changed to Imperial Conference in 
1907. ie 
The most important date in the history of the Anglican Com- 
munion was the year 1849, for in that year Mr. W. E. Gladstone — 
advised Bishop Selwyn of New Zealand and all the churches — 
in the other Colonies “to organize themselves on the basis of — 
voluntary consensual compact, since that was the basis on which — 
the Church of Christ had tested from the first.” The Church — 
in Australia was the first to take this advice in 1850, followed by 
Canada in 1851, New Zealand and South Africa in 1857. The — 
problems and difficulties that arose in the course of this organizing _ 
of the Church in the various countries, culminating in the historic — 
Colenso Controversy in South Africa, were the main factors in — 
the calling of the first Lambeth Conference. Dr. Curtis is to be 
congtatulated on giving such a full and accurate account of the — 
vatious causes which led to this Conference in the first two 
chapters of his book. And his fully documented description of © 
the Conference itself, mainly gathered from the indiscretions OF 
Mr. Benham in The Guardian, makes one regret that strict secrecy 
has been the rule of every subsequent Conference. eae | 

Four-fifths of the book are given to the study of the first two 
Conferences, so that the title is somewhat misleading. But from 


A 


ae 


the point of view of the development of the Anglican Communion 


These Conferences have increasingly expressed the studied 
opinion and the deliberate judgment of the Church on con- 


and to have become more social, economic, and political. 
The position taken by the Conferences on these problems 
has little relevance to a study in ecclesiastical organiza- 
HOM... 


It is the ecclesiastical organization that now bears fruits in 


eighteen different provinces of the Anglican Communion, while 
the pronouncements on social, economic, and political problems 
have too often sunk into obscurity and oblivion. . 
C. T. Woop. 


THEN AND NOW. By Joun Foster. S.C.M. Press. 
188 pp. 6s. 


If the purpose of a book is to make the reader think, and then — 


to make him study the subject with which it deals with renewed 
interest, this book has fully accomplished its task. 
It is, in effect, a plea to face the recent expansion of the Christian 
Church “ which is unequalled in any page of history.” 

In*so doing, the author, who has played his own part in this 
and is now Professor of Church History in the Selly Oak Colleges, 
‘Birmingham, has a double right to be heard. ‘“ The younger 
-Chutches,”’ he claims, “‘ are the Early Churches of our day,” and 
“maintains this with many illuminating parallels between our 
problems and those with which the early Christians were beset, 
and always, be it added, with encouragement. 
_ He might equally have called his book Now and Then. In 
fact, this alone makes his work significant, for he has opened 
_a way for the study of Church History by beginning with “‘ Now ” 
-and working back to “Then,” which it is to be hoped many 
teachers will follow. Incidentally, however, Professor Foster 
has much to say on the weaknesses of Denominationalism within 


the Christian Body and, in the final part of his book, “ Education ~ 


for World-Churchmanship ” is material, both statesmanlike and 
prophetic, for which all who work and pray for Reunion will be 
grateful. ~ 

i This section should be carefully studied by those who have 
he responsibility of training candidates for the Ministry of the 
Church, and the book itself should be particularly commended 
to the younger clergy of all denominations. 


LEsLIE JARROW. 


Wat AC Soe ea 
this proportion is right. For, as Dr. Curtis himself points out: | 


temporary problems. These problems seem with each subse- _ 
quent Conference to be less ecclesiastical, religious, or moral — 
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Student Movement House was started in London in 1917 
a memorial to British students who died in the service of th 
country. ‘ The House,” as it is affectionately known by member: 
of successive generations of students from all over the world, 
has provided very many students who have crossed the seas i 
pursuit of learning with a Centre where, free from all restriction 
of colour, class, or creed, they could come to a better unde 
standing of one another, and from that understanding for, 
friendships that neither time nor distance could destroy. 4 
through the uneasy years which in our ignorance we called yea 
of peace, this work was carried on quietly and unostentatiousl 
unknown to the great majority of people, even Christians, in these — 
islands. To-day that work is still carried on, in the midst of a 
the alarms and perplexities that war inevitably brings to “ 
stranger within our gates.”” We cannot be too grateful to Mi 
Trevelyan for writing this book, because, in setting down h 
impressions of Student Movement House during the ten years 
that she has served as Warden there, she has made it possible 
for all men and women of goodwill to share in the tragedy, melo- 
drama, and comedy that life in such a setting is bound to have. 
It is no exaggeration to say that there is not a dull page in it 
and if in many ways there is much in what is written that wi 
seriously disturb the thoughtful reader, there runs through 
all an undertone of hope, and a revealing glimpse here and there 
of the Faith that has sustained the writer in all the varied difficulties 
of her task. But From the Ends of the Earth is far more than the 
record of an audacious experiment. It throws much light on 
such serious problems of international relations as the color 
bar, and refugees, and the problems created for Eastern students — 
on their return home after a stay in Britain. The fact that these 
issues are not dealt with as theoretical problems, but always ine; 
terms of people, adds tremendously to the value of the book. — 
In a day when there is so much talk about reconstruction, both 
national and international, here is a book that all ought to rea 
and re-read. 


AmBRosE REEVES. __ 
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